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ABSTRACT 

There are many va^-ied and urgent ne^ds calling for 
the development of a comprehensive adult education systei^^ off ering a 
wide diversity of educational programs for adults including, but j not 
limited to, college-leVel wdrk, providing new educational 
opportunities, a'nd requiring new and effective instructional 
approaches. Underlying the system proposed h'ere is the. conviction 
that American adults, like children and young people, should have an 
"opportunity for the maximum, development of their talents and 
abilities, and that a wide wariety of learning options should be* 
provided to make this possil?le. An overview of the currenj: status of, 
adult education shows that it consists of, a large number of 
disjointed, * uncoordinated efforts^ which can be subdivided into seven 
distinct functional component':^ (graduate; baccalaureate degree j 
associate degree; advanced, intermediate, and primary basic; and 
occupational) , plus special interest instruction for leisure time 
activities. The needed new system of adult education should be based 
on these seven elements, and should be a State function, centralized 
in administration but dec^entralxzed in operation, making the maximum 
i^use of existing staf^ and facilities rather than replacing the 
existing system, as illus^trated Iby the proposed new system for 
Massachusetts. (SA) / 
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SYNOPTIC CONTENT 

CHAPTER I please turn to 

^ pages 1-22 J 

The Need' for a Comprehensive , 

Adult Education S ystem - • 

^/ — : — =^ 

There is a need to reduce so(^ial tensions through adult .education" p 1-2 
hut a college education »s not necessarily the answer. College >is not 
for everyone, cultural and parental coercion to attend college tends to ^ 
hol3ter social and psychological tensions. Thus, there Is a compelling 
need for a wide diversity of educational programs for adults, including 
hut not limited to college-level work. - ^ 

There is an urgent need to provi^je-^gfew educational opportunities p 2-4 
for over 21 million Americans who never completed high school, for one 
out of every 20 adults who never had the equivalent ot\x\.ms,ry e.lementary 
school education, and for the millions of Americans desiring occupational 
training. 

*■ * * . 

Therc^ Is a challenging need for new and effective Instructional p 5-6 

approaches for American adults. Traditional programs must he expanded 

and ii^novative curricula must yet he created* 

Present practices in providing hasic adult education are education- p 7 

ally disappointing and economically inefficient. Even the_greatest 

efforts in this regard where there has been a massive infusion of 

.federal funds are consi/Iered only partially successful. 

Needed: a coordinated syst^em^of adult education on a , statewide basis. p 8 
A closer look at the need for an Adult Education System. p 9-11 

At least four personal needs should be satisfied by^ an Adult Education p 12-15 

System. 
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Tlio needs of the nation and the American culture must also 



o 15-19 



bo mot. 



An adult education is needed because. ,. 



p 20-22 
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^ CHAPTER II please turn to ii 

pages 23-31 

Philosophy and Assumptions 
Underlying the Proposed 

•Adult Education System ^ ' 

— ^ 

The proposed 'Adult 'Education System reflects a number' of sound ' p 23-25 

philosophical considerations. These philosophical fpundations are de- 
rived from a few self-evident assumptions and postulates. The resulting 
philosophy underlying the proposed Adult Education System provides th^t 
American adults should have an opportunity for the maximum development 

9 

of their talents and abilities, similar to those available to the children 
and youth of this country. It also provides equal educational opportunities 
for all adults to achieve their personal objectives through a wide variety 
of learning options. 

The proposed^ Adult Education System suggests blending the best of the. p 25-26 
old •'ith the promising. of the new. Innovative approaches to adult education 
Should be explored, developed, tested and exploited to their jnaximum potential^ ; _ 

Seven fundamental principles form the_basis_.o,f^the proposed Adult p 26-3t 

Education^SystemrTheyare concerned with the capacity limit for learning 
for any given individual, the selective nature of individual learning poten- 
tial, the readiness of adults for learning, the ingredients for motivation 
for effective leaiming, the need to develop salable skills in the learning 
process, the necessity for blending the- skills and learning needed by 
society with the interests and abilities of the individual and the deep desire 
among Americans for intellectual and material independence. 
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SYNOPTIC CONTBNT ' ' 

CHAPTER III , please turn to 

pages 32-53 

Current Status of 
American Adult Education 



Adult Education' in America today consists of a large number p 32- 

of disjointed, uncoordinated efforts on the part of many .institutions ' 
of learning. There. is u/ncessary' Competition for students and financial 
resources and a wasteful duplication of effort. In a. sense, adult educa- 
tion ''nobody's business " which is becoming "everybody's business". 
Adult education is a sort of pot-pourri of learning experiences lacking 
appropriate state support, coordination and functional responsibility ^ 
amohg the various institutions' making valiant attempts to serve the educa- 
tional needs of adults. ' A 

Adult Education can be subdivided infeo^^jjr^n distinct functional pJ3 

- ~ ~ ~ * 

components. These elements include; Graduate Level Education, Baccalaureate 
Degree "Lev^, Associate Degree Level, Advanced Basic Adult? Education, 
Intermediate Basic Adult Education, Primary Basic Adult Education and 
Occupational Adult Education (vocational level). ^ 

There is also the need for special interest type of instruction for p 35 
adults in leisure time activities. 

Continuing Adult Education is not a different function of Adult p 36 
Education but rather a basic function that ejncompasses' all of the seven 
basic functions of Adult Education listed above. " | 

Current practices In the convent ional-''type of Graduate Studies ^ p 37 
Baccalaureate work and Associate Degree programs are well structured 
and highly coordinated. Community colleges have been the boldest and 
most adventurous with respect to the introduction of promising innova- 
tions and the development of new programs to meet the cu^"rent educational 
needs of college-bound students. / 
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Ifemedial programs, by and large, have been educational disappoint- p 43-^4 
* ments in spiLu of the massive* infusion of federal funds in such programs. 
Hope In Che future for these programs requires a complete re-assessment ' 
of the eronomic and educa*.ional efficiency of these progra^[S^J>y^Jii^hr'i:GVe 
•educational officials leadin,g_to---^4^t2-TrfeaTfon a well financed prograjn ^ 
of Action Research under the leadership of highly selected educators 
trained in Kducationai Research. A limited number of pilot, experimental 
programs are needed to develop the **know-how", curriculum, teaching 
techniques and motivational situations for this type of Adult Education 
Program. ^ 
Tnterniediate Basic Adult Education does not clearly exist in today's ^ 45 

approaches to adult education. To be sure, the function is not ignored- 
Tn all probability, it is ahlorbed by one of the other functions of adult 

■ - / ■ - ' ■ / 

education mentioned earlier, * ' * 

There are a few scattered programs in Primary Adult Education that p 45-48 

are worthy of mention. The program that could well serve as an exemplar ' | 

I 

of a Primary Basi^ Adult Education Function is currently in operation in 
Long Beach, California. The program is well designed and quite effective. 
It could be far more productive if additional funds became available to 
the program- 

Occupational Education for adults is in a state of uncoordinated p 49 
flux. There is competition for the same students in cUe same programs ^ 
' among different institutions within the same region. There is only a weak 
relationship between the skills needed by society and the number of 
persons trained for them. I" 

Continuing and Part-time Education is perhaps lHic weakest link p 50-53 

in Adult Education from the standpoint of financial support, coordination 

and wasteful duplicaLlon of effort. 

4 
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CHAPTER IV please t^rn to 

. . * pages 54-72 

Concetual Features of 

7 f 

an Adult Education System 



Adult Education is needed, by millions of people at all levels 
of learning ranging from Primary Basic Adult Education, the least 
well developed, to Graduate^'Studiesi the^best coordinated and orga- 
nized element of Adult Education, , 

The seven basics elements of Adult Education comprise the Adult 
Education system of the future. Here lis educational mobility between 
the job world and all of tlie seven components of Adult Education. 

Adult Education, as defined in this study, logically and psycho- \ 

logically is more closely associated with higher education than public 

/ ' 

education which is primarily concerned with the teaching of children 
and youths. / 

Adult Education is envisioned as a state function in the same 
manner. as public school education for pupils in kindergarten through 
grade twelve. 

An Action Research Center, should be an integral part of any Adult 

Education system. Much more needs to be known about how adults learn 
* 

best and the techniques of instruction that are most effective in 

, " . i 

teaching adults. 

^ - J- 

The Open University is a major function oi Adult Education. 
There is an urgent need to provide non-traditional options for 
American adults to receive the equivalent of a college education. 

There is a great need to make more and^ more' adult learning 
programs available to more and more adults at locations convenient to 
as many potential students as possible. 
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The Adult Education system should be centralized in admlpistra- *p 64 
tipn on a state-wide basis and decentrall d in operation. The system 
should operate through a network of quasi-autonomous Regional Adult 
Education Coj:vtfers; 

Adults should have direct and cost-free access to a wide-variety p 65-66 
of educational services including testing, guidance, counseling, and 
job placement. 

A new system of Adult Education is almost indispensable if we are p 
to project the present academic standard of the two year and four year 
colleges and if we are to reduce student frustrations and the number 
of college "force outs". 

Occupational and. Vocc-i^iional training should receive a very bigh 
priority In the training and retraining of productive adults for the 
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p 68- 69 



jol) world. / 

The Open University opeVates .through each Regional Adult Education p 
Center which represents the iocal arm of the state Open University 
program. v \ ^ . 

The Adult Education system is .designed to make jthe maximum use or p 

i 

existing staff and facilities on a cooperative basis among existing 
Institution^?, both public and private. The new system does not replace 
'or change existing programs and facilities. It simply channels more 
students Into them whenever such action is appropriate to the goals of 
the student. The new system is viewed as a positive and constructive 

organized force designed to maximize the value of Adult Education to 

\ 

the society which supports it. \ > 
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CHAPTER V 



A Proposed System of 
Adult Ed>;catlon ♦ 
For Massachusetts^ 



please turn to pages 
73-125 ' 



Lei rning is a highly personalized process. The attitude o.f the p 73 

lea;rner plays an Important part in the quality and permanency of the 

jilearner. The merger of adult learning with higher education is educa- 

\ - ' ' ' , 

trionaliy sound, psychologically imperative and motivationally desirable., 

\ ' ^^^^ ' \ 

* The current status of adult education in Massachusetts differs /'p 74-76^ 

\, ■■ 

little from th^t found in the rest of the United States, It possesses \ 

■ . - • 1. ; •■ 

the samci strengths and weaknesses, y \ 

The expanded^role of higher educTation in Massachusetts can be p 76-77 

'A 

absorbed within the present structute and legal framework by defining 
adult education as all forms of education offered to thosp who are 
L9\years old or older regardless of the academic level of the 
instruction, 

The expanded role of higher education is designed to maintain p 77-79 
the present primary functions of existing institutions of learning ^ 
and Increasing- their participation in adult educati^is^n. Cooperative 
action is the fundamental thrust of the Adult Education System, 

There is a need to introduce new meanings to old educational p 79-80 

terms. In order to eliminate the present duplication of effort 
among various lnstitution%ln the same region, it is necessary to 
define or re-define an adult > Post-secondary Education , a College- level 
Program . Occupational Adul/t Education and Basic Adult Education 
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Rekindling the pioneering spirit in education typical of p 80-82 

of Massachusetts in- the past, ' * 

Due to the innovative nature of the proposed Adult Education p 82-85 
System progress should be made slowly at first and at a more accelerated 
rate later when more ^experience with the system is accumulated. It is 
suggested therefore that the Adult Education System be given its ' ^ 

initial thrust under an interim coTranission and later be placed permanently ^ ^ 
under an appropriate Board of Governance, 

The^ystem is centralized Ln administration and de-centralized p 85-8'6 
In operation with a wide range of regional autonomy. c 

The Adult Education System must be state--wide, independent and p 86-89 
responsive to regional needs. There must also be .a clear definition of 
student performance to insure that ^'college credit toward a degree*' notl 
be granted for work normally taught in the high schools or elementary 

schools. College .standards must be preserved and strength ened w hile 

students must be assisted in preparing for college-level work without 

reserving college credit for graduation for such preparatory work, 

\ 

Th.e ultimate administrative structure of Proposed Adult Education p 89-98 
System for Massachusetts 

The fnterim Governance and Administrative structure of the Proposed p 98-110 
Adult Education System-Phase? T. 

Phase Al of the Development of the Adult Education System in p 110-112 

Massachusetts. 

The timed development of the Adult Education System in Massachu- p 112-116 
setts Is based on a realirstic "t ime. !J ine". The actual growth of the 



system can fullov; a different rate o 
the basic concept in any significant 



£ development without affecting 
way. 



The budgetary implications , are based on the suggested rate of develop- pll6-125 
ment... Any c^iange in the scope of the program or rate of growth will, of 
course,* have .'a ^irect .ffect on the budget. 



/ 
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CHAPTER I 



The Need for a Comprehensive 
Adult Education System 

ii upheavals durii^g 



Introduction ' The spciaL upheavals durii^ the late 1960's could well be 

construed as a blessing in disguise. They opened our eyes^ to the 

frustration and feeling of hopelessness among a significant proportion 

ofc American Society. Although the major emotional outburst occurred 

tt»Tiong the lea^t advantaged minority groups, it is reasonable to asssume 

that some of the same kind of frustrations exist among^ a large number ^ 

of less vociferous groups who are '.equally disadvantaged but are not 

necessarily identified as minorities. It would seem proper,/ theref^ore,' 

The ne&d looj^ beneath the surface and see whether or not the Anierican Educa- 

—to gpduca , - 

tensions . t ion System can meet the challenge of reducing tensions and increasing 
and improve ' 



^etf- ^l^g self-image for thousand of people who feel that they are hopelessly 

image 

helpless. 

There is also a need to re-assess our values regarding education 

in America, ihe long accepted ideal that everyone should go to College 

in order to be successful should be carefully and objectively 

Is college scrutinized'. We, as parents, shoultj really "think through" this 
for every- 

o^^- question. Is a college degree best for my son or daughter? Is it 

best for our society? Is it best in the long range development of 
America? .Perhaps, we must start with the interests, abilities and 
aspirations of our son or daughter. If we can accept our children as 

-1 

individuals vith their own lives to .Live and grant them the wisdom 

of determining their future goals as they graduate from high school 

then, perhaps, we, parents, will not make them feel "guilty" if they 

Coercion choose some path other than a bachelor *s degree. For many young 

can gener- 
ate guilt people, the college degree is an appropriate goal, but for most 
feelings 
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The need 
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opportunities 



The unmet 
needs of 
adult 
education 



Over 5% of 
adults Ln 
America are 
scholastic- 
ally below 
fifth grad(i 



Amt»ricans there ^re a large numbct: of other educational endeavors 
that may be suited to them as individuals and of greater importance" 
to the needs of society. If this premise is valid, the role of higher 
education Ln the United States must be greatly expanded to satisfy , 
the more .diversified needs of both the adult population and our changing 

/ 

society. Higher education is destined to make an even greater impact 
on the society supporting it than it has in the past and to give renewed 
hope for a better future to thousands of people. 
A Statist jcfal Profile o£ Adult Education 

The current status of adult education in America is alarming but 
promising. The statistics presented below-''' are qujte revealing as to 
the extent to which adults are presently educated in this country. 
In 1970, there were 109,899,000 persons over 25 years ^of age in the 
United States. Of this number, 6,039,000 adults or about 5.5% had 
less than a fifth grade education. There were 11,033,000 persons or 
10% of people over 25 years of age who had not coragleted the eighth 
grade" and 14,015,000 or 12.8% who had not entered high school. And, 
finally there were 21,286,000 persons or 19.4% who had not graduated 
from high school or its equivalent. 
T he Need Eor Ba s ic Adult Education / 

What are the implications for higher education? The answer to this 
question depends on how we define higher education. If we confine 

"higher education'* to college-level courses \{\e above statistics do not 

/ 

concern higher education at all. On the other hand, if we re-define 



higher education as "educational programs f/)r POST-SECONDAI^Y AGE PERSONS 

/ 

we automatically transform the present higher educational structure j 
into "Adult Education System . i 

1. Source: St atistical Abstract of U.S . Bureau of Census. U.S. Dept. / 
of Commerce, 1973 p. 117-119 i 
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Under this expanded concept, the above statistics are extremely signifi- 
cant. They clearly demonstrate that there is a need for Primary Adult 
Education (equivalent of grades one through four) for about one adult 
out of twenty. They show that we should be providing Intermediate 
Adult Education (equivalent of grades four thropgh eight) for one adult 
out of ten, and. Advanced Adult Education (equivalent of grades nine 
through twelve) for one out of five adults in the United States. 
Obviously, not all persons included in the above statistics can profit 
from or will want additional education. The shocking truth of the 
matter is that at the present time, the opportunity for Basic, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Adult Education, as defined above, is almost non- 
existQfit in the United States, Many institutions are attempting to 
provide some form of Advanced Basic Education under the guise of 
"Developmental Education", "Remedial EducationV, "Pre-College Education*', 
and other equivalent programs. According to Dr. Richard Wilson, of 
the A.A.C.J.C., however, these efforts leave much to be desired. Dr* 
Wilson summarizes the situation quite well when he states, "Unfortunately 
there are few success stories. Despite the best of intentions and, in 
some cases, large infusions of resources, the primary results are 
.disappointing." 

The research conducted by the writer over a six month period 
together with observations at institutions purportedly in the advanced 
stages of development in these endeavors also bear out Dr. Wilson*s 
conclusion. It is clear, therefore, that there Is an urgent need for 
new and imaginative approach^ to the education of people of po^t-high 
school age in America advanLiug them from wherever they are educationally 
to wherever they can realistically -r^ach.. Thus, some form of adult 
education must be devised to provide both academic and occupational 
programs. 
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The Nolfi Report"^ has made an excellent case for strengthening post- 

! 

secondary educatil>n. The principles, objectives and priorities outlined 

i 

1 .3 
In the report are, worthy of serious consideration. At one point , the 

1 , • -- 

report states: "The Alternative Post-Secondary Education System should 

reflect these priorities of the public interest: 

1) Consumer's point of view 

2) Minimum diversity of options and designed to serve adult needs 

3) Equal educational opportunity for all adults 

4) State subsidies to studerits, not institutions 

5) New mechanisms for counseling, guidance, access to information 
and assessment of proficiency i > ' 

6) Maximum economy and best utilization of resources ^ 

7) Participation of core (two and four year degree granting , ^ 

> 

institutions in public system and the large private institutions) 
and periphery (other institutions engaged in some form of post- 
secondary education. . . ) institution. 

8) Cooperative efforts among institutions take precedence over 
* single institution responses 

9) Competition among institutions is desirable provided it is 
along certain dimensions 

10) Utilization of existing resources in core and periphery 

institutions should be maximized and new capital expenditure 
minimized"* 

From a purely idealistic point of view, it is difficult to argue against 
any of the criteria quoted above. Pragmatically, however, items (8) 
and (9) above are problematic and may be impossible to achieve In a 

2. George J. Nolfi and Vallerie I. Nelson. Strengithening the Alternative 
Post-Secondary Education System , University Consultants, Inc. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

3. Ibid: p. 1 and p..70 
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practical world. Although the Nofli report does qualify the nature 

of permissible competition among institutions, it is highly improbable 
«that co<j>peratlon can flourish in an atmosphere of competition. In 

spite of these observations, however, the Molfi report has much to offer, 
' It is indeed a well-conceived document containing a massive collection 

of vlluable information related to many promising approabhes'in. post- 

secondary education,* 

A Bolli Approach to Adult Education \ 

As the Nolfi report and other research studies'" ^ave repeatedly 
revealed, continuing and part-time post-secondary edu(i!ation has been 
treated somewhat as an orphan. It has life, but has no parents res- 
ponsible for its care and nurture^ Continuing and part-time post- 
secondary educations seems to gravitate toward any lAstititlon wishing 
to support It. Other forms of American education, however, are viewed 
quite differently. The responsibility for educating our children and 
youtli from nursery ^school to the completi-on of grade twelve, is 
legally within the.^province of public education operated through a 
system of local school districts^ It is T^lso well established 
nntionally that higher education is well designed to serve any individual 
who has recently completed high school or its equivalent and who wishes 
to pursue further studies toyard the Associate or Bachelor's degree. 

The present system of Arteracan education Is the result of a logical 
antl natural evolutionary proiess. Compulsory' education was instituted 
in Massachusetts over 300 years ago so that people might be able to read 
the Bible under the**Satan Deluder Act". Later, the needs of an educated 
citizenry in a growing America forced s^ate after state to pass laws 
requiring youth to remain In school until the age of sixteen. Our 
society, however, was not satisfied with minimum educafonal require- 
ments. Thus, young people were encouraged by parents, employers and 
educational advisers to at least complete high school. And many of 

^ - is 



th(»m did just that. Oyer that .past half century, however, the demand 

for some form of post-secondary education for young adults on the 

part of many parents has been quite pronounced* Consequently, many 

locally }?;ovtirned and financed community colleges and a few state 

supported community college systems have emerged all over the United 

States. But the development of higher education did not stop there. 

As more nid more people demanded post-secondary education, the state 

c(>llej;r*s and universities expanded rapidly to meet this demand for the 

convent! mal college degree program. Immediately following World War II, 

In res])onsj» to the massive need for college education for veterans, 

many states reorganized and expanded their educational systems. The 

public education functions for the pre-college grades were left intact, 

i*ho maior changes occurred in the post-secondary levels of education 

whore Boards of Higher Education were established throughout the 

The creation ctiintiy. These Fioards had the primary responsibility of providing 
of separate 



Accelerated 
rate of 
growth of 
community 
colleges 



Expansion 
of 

traditional 
programs 



Boards of 

Higher 

Education 



The present 
ea^cational 
system over- 
looks 

millions of 
adults who 
want to learn 



pHSt- secondary education leading to the Associate and Bachelor's & 
di'grei. Within this context, these Boards of Higher Education have 
s«»rved well. In fact, for thousands and thousands of Americans who 
graduated high school and were ready for college level work and who 
pursued their studies within a year or two after completing high school, 
the pres'^mt system of higher education has been quite successful* 

There is, *hi^wpver, a large segment of the American population, over 
20 million or about 25% of persons over 25 years of age* that has been 
almost completely overlooked in our presen^ educational structure. The 
need was certainly recognized, '^'but due to iilgher educational priorities, 
it was left to take care of itself . Fortunately , a few institutions 
of both higher and secondary level education rose to the occasion 
and made a serious attempt to provide some kind of education appropriate 



"Shoestring 

to the needs of these people. This effort has taken the form of 
rose valiant- ^ ^ 
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continuing and part-time education on a make-shift, Ill-supported, 
unsystematic basis. It is not surprising, therefore, that adult educa- 
tion for those not enrolled in a college degree program, represents a 
soit of ^*nn man's land" which seems to belong to ''everybody'' (many 
educational institutions) but is the primary responsibility of nobody. 
Herein, lies the dilemma in American Adult Education. A new approach 
is needed. ^ 

Perhaps, it might he helpful to explore the education ot adults 

/' 

from an entirely new vantage point. Let us start from where we are. 
Currently, overall structure of American Education is viewed generally 
as "lower" (up to high school graduation) and "higher " (post-secondary) 
education. Accordingly, we have two well conceived educational sttuc\ures. 
One of them provides the necessary courses and programs leading to a 
diploma from either a high school or a' vocational high scjpool, while 
a second equally well designed educational system assumes the primary 
responsibility of providing post-secondary courses and programs leading 
to the Associate and Bachelor *s ^degree. The basic assumption underlying 
this arrangement is that one system "picks up" a student where the other 
"left off". " For thousand of cases this predetermined sequence of 
articulated educational development * is most satisfactory. On the other 
hand, this dual system leaves certain questions unanswered* What 
happens to the ind. ^.dual who "dropped out'* of the first syateip at 
a point where he cannot be "picked up" by the second? Who is responsible 
for the person who wants to be "picked up" but is not ready for It? 
Who serves the person wh(^ "dropped out" somewhere and cannot find an 
institution that can "pick him up" and move him toward where he wants 
to go? 

Obviously, the present educational system does not provide a full 
spectrum of educational offerings consistent with the needs of America. 
In more specific terms, we jqidk create a new and effective educational 



system that is capable of meeting the needs of ALL American adults. 
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Rather than structuring education on the basis of "lower" and "higher" 
education according to some arbitrary level of academic, performance, 
it might be more fruitful to restructure the entire learning system 
on a state-wide basis in accordance with the educational needs of peoplC t 
Under this concept, the present elementary and secondary school system 
would be assigned the primary responsibility for providing education 
to children and youth through age 18-19 (normal age for high schopl 
graduation) and the present higher education system would becomej iV 

effect an Adult Education System providing and/or coordinating all 

- . / 

necessary courses, programs and learning experiences for people/ 19 



years or older regardless of the academic level of the learning activity. 

This broadened responsibility'^^ would include Continuing Education, 

,^ I' - /' 

Primary, Intermediate, and Advanced Adult Education as well the 



present programs loading toward the Associate and Bachelor * s/ Degree. 

It ^ 
'/ 

The crux of this proposal is to place the responsibility for ALL 
adult education solidly within the framework of a state Adult Education 
System. Before this concept forces the reader into a staf* of shock, 
it should be quickly noted, that the proposal doestnot suggest t^hat 

present facilities ^nd staff serving adult education be scrapped and 

/ 

replaced by a new staff, new equipment, and new facilities. It does, 

/ 

however, place the 'responsibility for the funding, planning and 
coordinating of all adult education within the basic /educational 

/ . 

structure of the state. It Is this major provision that is patently 
Lacking today. 

Let us examine certain features of the suggested Adult Education 
System more closely. Under this concept, both the traditional and non- 
traditional approaches to higher education could co-exist in harmony 
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and perhaps, even eliminated. The ability to' provide Advanced Basic 

Adult Education under this concept, makes it possible to prepare 

students for college-level work. Consequently, the effectiveness and 

quality of our present "college courses" could be enriched and even 

improved. Also, by offering adults an opportunity for individualized 

academic upgrading at the pre-college level, such students will be 

spared of frustrations and possible failure which could otherwise be 

the case if they were to enroll in a course for which they lacked 

pre-requisite knowledge and skills. The present system is indeed cruel 

\ 

in this respect. Secondly, the natural temptation on the part of both 
faculty and administrators to "water down" performance levels in 
classes where a sizeable number of students are not ready for that 
level of work will be removed. As an added benefit, the student j 
may select his method of achieving his goals from a wide variety of 
options, available under this concept. And finally, the proposed 
Adult Education System ^^uld easi^ly provide any type of adult education 
compatible with the demands of American Society and the interests, 
abilities and aspirations of the students. 

A Unified Administrative Sub-System Within Higher Education 

The Adult Education System under this concept is viewed as' a 

quasi-autonomous administrative unit under the jurisdiction of the 

• I — — — -_ # 

present system of higher education. To be sure, many adult_ programs 
are currently offered by local and regional public school districts. 
At the same .time, four-year colleges, universities, community colleges 
throughout the country are also deeply engaged in continuing and part- 
time education. In many of these institutions, the student enrollment 
in continuing education is as high as the "day school" enrollments 

The Adult Education System whicli is proposed places the responsiblity 
for All adult /Education within current boards of higher education 
based upon /unction, psychological considerations and future developments 
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in education. Let us expand on each of these premises^ Functionally, 
the major educational thrust of the public school system is in the 
training and education of the children and youth of America, In almost 
all cases, public school responsibilities in the daydivi^ion cease 
after high school graduation. In a few instances, local school districts 
still <>perate cx)mmunity colleges but this sTtuation is vanishing rapidly , 
as more and more states are divorcing community colleges from the 
public school system. California, for example, has already changed its 
statutes to effect this separation. On the other hand^ the primary 
function of higher education i^ to train and educate adults. Even in 
situations where some of the instruction offered by higher education 
duplicates that of the public schools, many institutions of higher 
education will not admit students in their programs unless they are 
19 years or older — post-secondary school age. in view of the foregoing 
discussion, it is abundantly clear that the public schools are primarily 
concerned with the education of children and youth, while higher 

education except for special advanced standing programs, deal's entirely j 

\ I 

with adults whether they are in regular college programs or In continuing 
education. Thus, from the standpoint of function, the placement of 
adult education within/ the system of higher education is both fitting 
and proper. There i^ no functional reason v;hy adult education should 
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be placed under the/ jurisdiction of the public school system. 

/ \ 

From a psychological point of view, the case for placing adult 
education unde^ the Board of Higher Education is most compelling. 
Experience has demonstrated agairi and again that adults would, all 

other things being equal, prefer to tak'^ a course in college setting. 

•i 

Psychologically, elementary and high schools allude to children and 
youth re^spectively . In all probability, adults would feel somewhat 
more at ease on a campus planped for adults where teaching is done 

24 ■ ■ 
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from an adult point of view. Since learning is closely associated 
with attitude, it would be in the best interest of the student to place 
adult education under the Board of Higher Education. 

The inclusion of adult education u^ider higher education is also ti%iely» 
Higher .Kducation is on the threshold of exciting future developments. 
|Non- traditional education is already well advanced in Europe and In many 
'parts of the United States. Personalized instruction is clearly visible 
and well within the grasp o£ many institutions of higher education. 
Computer-managed Instruction and computer random generated tests are 

developing rapidly. These innovations, are indeed of great value to 

\ 

adult education. By placing adult education within the sphere of 
higher education, adult education would reap the benefits of this 
dynamic situation. Adult education itself is also in a state of flux. 
Indeed, the adult education of tomorrow will hardly resemble that which 
. we know today. Courses, both long and short, will be replaced by a 
series of sequential learning experiences. Learning units will have 
an educational integrity of their own. The short courses, translated 
into performance objectives will be transformed into a mini-mini unit 
which can be joined \with other..^its to form what is known today as a 
course, but tailored for the specific needs of a particular student.- - 
Examinations will be strictly and directly geared to performance objectives. 
In fact, each question will be designed to measure the level of performance 
achieved by the student on each and all of the performance criteria 
for each learning unit. The test of tomorrow will be creatively devised 
so that it can be used as a diagnostic tool both for the instructor 
as a teacher', and for the student, as a learner. The s.cope of adult 
education is becoming increasingly wider. There are already discernible 
trends in certain parts of the country, particularly on the West Coast, 
in the direction of basic, vocational and career education for adults. 
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Some of these programs are already being offered be a few. Adult 
education has much in common with higher education and falls well 
within the sphere of influence of higher education. Clearly then, 
the close affinity between adult and higher education is another reason 
why these two functions should logically merge into a single educational i 
system. ^ * 

Adult Education: A Personal Need 

An Adult Hducation System is needed to satisfy the basic economic, 
psychological, social and material needs of an individual. If the 
educational system can succeed in raising the level of personal achieve- 
ment, it will make a significant contribution to both the individual 
and society. At least four personal demands that support the need for 
f/well conceive/i Adult Education System. These basic personal ^ 
aspirations are discussed briefly below: ' ' ^ 

1 . A'd ult Education System is needed to provide a second or third 
chanc re for an individual to advance edurat ionally . <) 
There are millions of American adults who "passed up" their first 
opporUinity to be trained for an occupation or to. pursue work leading 
to a college degree. The reasons for losing their "first chance** are 
many and varied, real and fabricated » compelling or voluntary. Such 
reasons are really immaterial. What is of paramount importance, in 
this connection, is, the human being who would like to "pick np" 
educationally where he left off and advance to where he now, as an 
adult, would like to be. Many community colleges are currently 
attempting to provide for this need. Based upon recent studies and 
visits to community colleges with adult programs, by the writer, these 
effqrtn are almost super human but the degree of success is at best 
still fragmentary. None of the institutions studied could provide any 
sound educational basis or performance criteria for making judgments 
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as to their success or failure in a given program. The answers 
received by the writer from a number of dedicated persons in this 

endeavor were mostly intuitive and tended to reflect what they 
"would like to see happen*' as a result of their efforts. No tangible 
evidence vas offered or was available to support claims of either- 
success or failure. Further research is direly needed in this area 
and should.be included in an Adult Education System. 

An Adult Kducation System is urgently needed to provide innovative 
curricula, new programs, new metho^dologies and non-traditional approaches 
designed to bolster the effort^ of students taking advantage of a second 
or even tliird chance to gets^^ education. What Is needed first, perhaps, 
in this endeavor is a bold thrust in Action Research under the auspices 
of an Adult Education System. A massive array of new knowledge must 
be assembled and validated, through research, if we are to achieve 
any success in assisting an individual to advance educationally from 
'"where he is" to "where he wants co be". This essential human need 
can be met successfully only when adult education becomes ,an important 
element within the framework of American Education. 
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2. An Adult Education System is needed to up-Rrade an individual in 
his present job . 

Countless numbers of individuals would welcome the opportunity 
to train for job advancements. Adult education is currently extremely 
weak in this regard. To be sure, an individual may take a number of 
"courses" that^ may be related to what the student needs to advance in 
his present job. In all probability, he will be forced to delve into 
areas of learning that are neither helpful to him nor in his field of 
interest, but are included because they happen to be "part of the 
course" 

It is in the achievement' of the goal of upgrading that adult 
education will meet its greatest challenge. Learning-experiences must 
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he developed in many areas of personal interest. They should be 
"unitized" or broken down into small self-contained units of learningt 
Thus, a student, together with a counselor, may select a series of 
these units that best fit into his "job promotion" needs. Although 

V 

it vill t;equire a team of pedagogical experts to develop such a series 
of unitized learning experiences, the task is actually not as 
difficult to accomplish' as it might appear at first blush.' In a 
statewide Adult Education System, where a central office could mass 
produce instructional materials, the financial and human resources 
needed cur this project would be economically justifiable on a unit 
cost basis. 

3. An Adult Educatim System is needed to provide an individual with 
greater job mobility . 

In the job world, people often find themselves in their present 
occupations purely by chance. Many of them often say, "Well it's a 
living". Indeed it is, but does such a person feel that he would 
prefer a different job? To be sure, many may not even be aware of 
their job potential and may be convinced that they are doing as well as 
they can. There may be a number of adults, however, who would welcome a 
change from their present occupation to one more congtuent with their 
interests and abilities, if the opportunity for preparing for such a 
position were readily available. To a small degree, there are 
continuing education programs that encourage and prepare adults lor 
new occupations. Unfortunately, these programs are limit^^d in diversity, 
"school centered" in emphasis and not always geared to the needs 
of the learner. In all fairness to current efforts on the part of 
many dedicated people, however, adult education programs are quite 
welx developed f^r students interested in various types of businese- 
oriented careers. When it is realized that adult education in most 
cases, does not occupy a strong position* in the American educational 

k8 
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struc^Hre, th^accompl ishments of continuing and part-time^ean^^ation 

in America has been"^ remarkable. But in terms of adequately providing 

for adult education needs, our current efforcs^ leave much to be 

desired. Not until this country is willing to make a full commitment 

The to the development Of an Adult Education System will it be possible 

blending of 

job with to provide the kind of education that is consonant with the needs of 

personal 

interests the individual adult and, at the same time, consistent v;ith the 

and abilities 

[^denuuids of soQiety. 



A. A n Ad ult Education Syste m is needed for the' self-fulfillment o^ the 
individual . 

It is well known that an adult often makes super-human personal 

The need sacrifices to obtaLn an education for economic self -improvement . It is 

for' a 

healthy so obvious, however, that people may also wish to further their 

self-image j 

education for psychological reasons. In general, people, consciously 

or sub-consciously, like to feel the satisfaction of accomplishment 
in one way or another. This self-fulfillment may be self-centered, 
altrni.itic, materialistic, idealistic or intellectual. The form or 
purpose matters not. What is important, "however, Is that Adult Educa- 
tion Systoni provide for this psychological need, through learning 
experiences, counseling, advisement and human ur'^^erstanding* 
5. Adult Educatio n : A National Problem 

[n 1963, the then United States Secretary of Commerce stated at 

90% of the ^ meeting of collge educators in Washington, D.C . , **Ninety percent 
scicnlLsts ^ , , . , 

born since 

f all the scientists ^of all types) born during the recorded history ^ 

recordfsi 

history are ^^e world are alive today." This revelation staggers the 

alive today ' ^ , . 

imagination. The implication of this statement for American education 

is so vast and so pervasive that it is almost beyond comprehension ♦ 

The impact of this situation on education may be close at hand • We 

all know that several years ago, men and women of vision foresaw an 

energy shortage for the world, but no one listened. It finally 
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happenod* The shortage became a crisis. Let us, avoid repeating the 

same experience in education • During the past few years, visionary 

j 

educators, conscious of the kind of statement quoted above, h^ve 
Lorowarned us of a **knowledge explosion", but apparently no one is 
listening. Ecjucators, legislators, government officials and the public 
in general, have not responded to this warning in any substantial way. 
Need we wait for a "knowledge crisis" before we act positively in 
coping with this problem? We need not I If we recognize the "knowledge 
explosion" for what it is and for what it means for the workers of 
America,* we can train and re-train people for new jobs as the old , 
ones become obsolete. The proposed Adult Education ^^ys tern is ideally 
suited for this purpose. 

/ 

Another implication of the statement quoted above fo»i: educators 
is that Americans need to be exposed to much more of the /knowledge 
that is being generated by the 90% yof the scientists that the world 

has ever seen. For the public schools, it means that the level of 

I 

sophistication within the academic disciplines has reached the point 

where specialization m'^ust, of necessity, be introduced much earlier 

\ f 

in our educational sequence, perhaps in the fourth or fifth grade. 

/ 

Our high schools, in turn, must oeriously consider int^'roducing in 
the high school curriculum some of the knowledge that lis currently 

reserved for the freshman and sophomore years of college.* The 

I 

public school curriculum is in serious need of drastic revisions if 

I 

we are to avoid an education crisis. 

The problems confronting higher education due do the"knowled^/^ 

I / 

explosion" are far morecomplex and penetrating than those facing 

the public schools. Higher education must assume a greater pespon- 

f 

slbllity for educating and preparing adults for careers and professions. 
The"knowledge explosion" makes it almost impossible for the public 
schools to assume this burden in the future as they have valiantly 
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done in the past. If higher education is to stem the tide of an 
educationrii crisis in the not-too-distant future, positive action 
must be taken in adult education without undue delay. The need for 
tliis action becomes urgent when we see thousands of jobs for which 
people were trained vanish in the face of the rapidly changing American 
technology. The problem assumes alarming proportions when it is 
realized that the "knowledge explosion" has made the training of adults 
for new salable skills dependent upon a more sophisticated level of 
l-earning than was required for the. tasks which they formerly performed. 
Indeed, automation builds a great deal of the knowledge into the design 
of the equipment and in?;tramc;nts , but it still requires a hlghl^x 
trained technician to keep this equipment operating. This ppint was 
well illustrated by an anecdote presented at a meeting of Vocational 
Education Teachers in Kankakee, Illinois, It seems that a landlord 
complained vehemently to an air-conditioning technician who corrected 
a defecti^?e piece of equipment in about 10 seconds, charging $15,00 
for the service. After listening patiently to the landlord, the 
techniciaxi re-wrote- the hill: 

"Turning the screw" $1,00 
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to turn" 
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Total . $15.00 

As a national problem, the need for a unified and effective Adult 
Education System stems from at least three fundamental sources. There 
is the need of the individual who must be educated in a salable skill 
or profession that is consistent with his own abilities, interests and 
aspirations and is also needed by society. The American economic 
system has become extremely inter -dependent on the productivity of 
individuals or groups of individuals* Consequently, adult education 
must provide the complete range of skills, kno'-^ledge and understandings 
required by society. For the American Society to survive, as we know 

:11 
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it today, an Adult Education System must make it pc«5sible for all 
able persons to make a contribution to society to the maximum of his 
abilities and interests. And finally, adult education is needed to 
maintain the present economic vigor of the United States. 
6. Adult Education; A Cultural Need 

It is common for the general public to view education as a 
purely individual benefit. There Is far more to education than 
individual learning. While it may not be readily apparent, the greatest 
benefactors of education is not the individual but the society to which 
he belongs. The element that is often overlooked is that' once an 
individual is educated he provides a lifetime of services to the society 
that supported his educational endeavors for a few years. Let us 
illustrate this point. Society will invest thousands of dollars in 
the education of a given individual who is interested in .medical re- 
search. During the course of his life's work, this Individual educated 
primarily with public funds, discovers a vaccine for polio or he finds 
^ cure for cancer- Humanity, as a whole, benefits from this kind of 
contribution. There are millions and millions of situations in the 
United States where educated men and women are returning services to 
the community that represent many times the value of tha public 
investment in their education. These people are all around us. It 
might be enlightening to simply look at our co-workers and friends 
and ask ourselves the question ''what is he or she contributing to 
society directly or indirectly?" Obviously, not everyone supplies 
constructive service to the society, but that number is smaLl. In a 
free society, such as ours^ if the number of non-contributors exceeded 
the number of people supplying positive services, our culture, would 
rapidly break down and disintegrate. 

Adult education must soon assume a responsibilty never-- before 
undertaken by American education • The United States Department of 

a.2 ' 
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Labor has made valiant efforts in advising and warning the, public 
of aroas and occupations of labor excesses and defied ences. This 
national approach has been a dismal failure. Why are we training 
thousands of future teachers for non-existent jobs? Why do we have 
a shortage of veterinarians? Why do we not properly train and license 
automotive, and eluctronic and other technicians? Nrf individual or 
group is at fault for this state of affairs. The blame for this 
situation rests squarely upon government planners, both state and 
federal, and the lack of an educational vehicle to remedy the problem. 

The importance of providing highly trained technicians in the 
Uniteti States'cannot be over-emphasized. We are now moving rapidly 
toward a crisis in t]ie availability of raw materials.^ Obviously, 
recycling is a long range solution to this particular problem. 
Adult education can substantially reduce the severity of the raw 
material shortage. How often have we seen servicemen repair auto- 
mobiles and appliances by the '*unit substitution method?" For example, 
the wasi)ing machine pump is leaking. After a careful inspection, 
the serviceman turns to the owner and says, "You need a new water 
pump". All that was needed was a new gasket, but the serviceman* 
removes the old pump, charges the owner for a new one and disposes the 
old one perhaps in the junk pile. One could cite hundreds of examples 
where entire units were replaced when all that was needed was a "new 
spring" » a "new g'-ar", "new contact point", etc. 

Adult education, when properly constituted, can fully train 
technicians and servicemen to do their work at a minimum cost to the 
owner and with the least waste of our natural resources. It can be 
hypothesized that the unnecessary aggregate amount paid by consumers 
for the repair and maintenance of items such as automobiles and 
applicances would compensate many times the cost of trainiiig and 

licensing these specialists. When this\conceival>b saving in cost is 
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coupled with th#- conservation of raw materials, it becomes abundantly 
clear that an Adult Education System cam satisfy the needs of society 
as well as encouraging students to pursue learning, in those careers 
where job^ are available provided such careers are of interest to the 
students concerned. 

The statistical evidence presented earlier, the impending "knowledge 
explosion" in the world and the dynamic technological "^fNtelopments in 
America and elsewhere underscore the need for a comprehensive Adult 
Education System in the United States. Such a system is needed: 
1. Because, in one of the wealthiest countries of the world, 
about 10% of persons over 25 years old represent ingjovet 10 
million adults are educationally disenfranchised. There is 
simply nowhere they can turn for further public education . To 
this need we should add tens of thousands of other adults between 
- -'^^ the ages of* 19 and 25 belonging in the same category. 

?.. Because over 20% of the American population have never completed 
high school or its eauivalent. 

3 .Because approximately 6% or about six million Americans never 

completed the fifth grade of elementary school. 

4 .Because the manpower needs of the United States indicate that 
about 50% of the working force requires training, retraining, 
and upgrading in skills. 

5 .Because America is and always has been a land of opportunity. 
Every American is entitled to a second or third chance to .develop 
his potential talents. 

6 .Because America needs better educated adults in business, industry, 
services, and government. 

7. Because America can no longer afford to lavish waste or misuse 
its human resources. 
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8* Because every adult consciously or sub-consciously, desires 

some degree of self-fulfillment. Hardly anyone in this country 
wants to be a "nothing". Would the lack of an Adult Education 
System explain, in part, at least the rise. in the crime rate 
the increase in Mental Health problems and the feeling of 
dissatisfaction among more and more people in the United States? 
9. Because there is simply not enough time under the present 
elementary and secondary system for a person to learn all that 
he needs to know to succeed in an occupational endeavor during 
his adult life. \ 
10. Because American Democracy as we know it today, cannot survive 
without an educated citizenry for good government. Neither 

can American Technology survive without a vast number of highly 

' .f 

trained and re-trained * production workers and thousands of 
adults trained as service technicians to keep the sophisticated 
products of American Technology in continuous operation. 

Adult Edu cation as an Economic Need * , 

It can be shown that an Adult Education System can generate 
economic benefits to business, industry, and government. When it is 
ruali/.ed that adult education encompasses the present post-secondary 
education in the form of colleges and universities as well as adult 
cdncatlon in any other form, the impact that such a system can make on 
the American economy can be quite rignificant. At least three basic 
economic needs can be satisfied by the creation of an Adult Education 
System. 

A dult Education as a Training Need 
The Adult Education System envisioned in this proposal is far 
more than a learning system. It is also an agency which develops 
long range plans for training people for the anticipated needs of businessi 
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business and industry as well as for the employees of these enterprises 
if a system could be developed to train and re-train adults in anticipa- 
tion of future job needs. The United States Department of Labor 

Training accumulates a large amount of statistical data that could b^ utilized 

that looks ^ 
ahead by an Adult Education System in developing its long range plans of 

training adults for anticipated jo^ requirements of the future. ^ 

The people enrolled in such J planned training program would also 

/; ^ 

have much to gain from long range/ educational planning features of an 

// 

Matching Adult Mucation System, First oji all, the interests and abilities of ^ 

students ^ * a 

to jobs the students would be matched with the requirements of the anticipated ♦ 

^ job openings. Every effort would be made to place "square pegs in 
square holes." Secondly, eaoli student, upon successful completion of 
Placement his training would, in all probability have a job opening available. to 

gSuation him. Under our present sys4em of so-called "free choice", our educational 
system often prepares people for non-existent jobs. There are two losers 
in such cases- th/^tudent graudate who finds himself without a job 
and the public tlkfE paici for the training but receives no benefit from 
it. - ' . 
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CHAPTER II 
P hilosophy and Assumptions 
Unde rlying the Proposed ' 
Adult Education System 

The nature and scope of any Adult Education System should reflect 

Form follows a%eil defined basic philosophy. In the preceding chapter, the need 
philosophy 

for some form of education for adults was clearly established. The 

actual form of any Adult Education System will depend largely upon the 

philosophy and goals associated with it. 

Philosophy alone is not sufficient to fully specify the character- 

^istics of an Adult Education System. It is simply too^ general tO/ 

accomplish this purpose. On the other hand, the fundamental philosophy 

supplemented by a detailed set of basic assumptions provides the necessary 

information for developing an appropriate Advxt Education System. The 

The "givens" basic concepts underlying the proposed Adult Education System are pre- 
of adult 

education sentcd in this chapter. These tenets are assumed to be self-evident in 

logic, humane in character, acceptable in pedagogy and realistic in 
content. 

Human Related Foundations 

' ■ ' ' — — f 

1. Every adult should have an oppor.tunity for the maxim um develop- 
ment of his talents and abilities to the extent of his capabilities 
a nd ambition. ,jrhe American Education System should make it possible 
for any adult to discover his strengths and weaknesses and to devise 

Equal a strategy whereby he can accentuate his strengths and minimize his 

opportunities ^ , u 

for all weaknesses. He should be given challenging opportunities for his growth 

and development on a continuing basis. 

2, Every adult should be eligible for all available training \ 
programs , » 



regardless of sex^ age, past: academic performance and financial 

circumst ances. Any Adult filclucntion system should provide unrestricted ^ 

\ 

access to learning experiences from which adults can profit. It is 
suggested that artificial barriers to the admission of students in 
appropriate learning experit^nces be eliminated. It is also urged, 
however, that realistic pre-requisltes be strongly maintained. As 
mentioned in Chapter I, it is brutally cruel to admit a student into 
a course or program in which he is doomed to failure from the very 
beginning because he lacks the minimum knowledge and understandings 
required prior to registering for such a course. It is equally unfair 
to the student to encourage him to enroll in a program on the assumption 
that supplementary "remedial work" will somehow "pull him through" . 
It is far better for all concerned, and particularly for the student f . 
to offer him immediate access to experiences which he can realistically 
master (even though they may not carry "college credit for graduation") 

and prepare him well for entry in the more advanced el.ements of learning 

y 

Education with 3. Every adult should have as many options as possible available 
' many options. 

to him In the purusit of realistic educational goals . An Adult 
/ Education System should provide as many options as possible for the 

" development of human learning potential. Thej extent to which the 
^ learning potential of an individual is released depends entirely upon 

the efforts and aspirations of the person. The primary obligation, 
on the part of the Adult Education System, under this philosophical 
assumption, is to consciously devise a sequence of learning units 
that serve both as "building blocks" in the framework of a learning 
system and as a challenge to the individual to enroll in these 
"learning units" one at a time and in any order consistent with his 
personal go?.ls and his readiness for such a "learning unit". 
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4. Every adu lt is entitled to professional assistance and 
ad vice on all ma tter s related to his educational development • An 
Adult Education System has a broader responsibility than most educa- 
tional endeavors. The primary function of any educational enterprise 
is to deliver a wide variety of learning modules in the form of 
''learn Lng units", courses, field experiences, programs and the like. 
But in addition, adult education requires that a comprehensive student 
service Including rounseling, testing, assessment of previous ex- 
periences* person;^ ized program development be established at conven- 
ient locations, Tht; advice dispensed under this sophisticated service 
utilizes the latest and most appropriate diagnostic tools and pro- 
fessional interpretations from a staff of qualified persons. 



Tilt: Old and 
the New 
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Sy^i tem Reflated Foundations 

The Adult hducatl on System should retain the best of t he old and 
introdu ce th e^ most promising of the new> It is often extremely unwise 
to abolish a currniL educational practice, function or organization 
simply because it old. It must be remembered that there must ha|;e 
been a great deal of '^goodness" in the old to have persisted long 
enough to become ''old". Unless the '^goodness" of the new holds greater 
promise than the proven "goodness** of the old , the change from the 
old to the new, in •uich a situation should not be made at all or, at 
least it shcHild be made slowly. On the other hand, it would be detri- 
mf^ntal to the growth and development of any educational system to wait 
for every new com ^'pt t(^ be proven beyond doubt before it is introduced 
into the system. Thore is a great need to be a little adventurous in 
the ever-changinj4 field of education- 

In the preri'din?, paragraph, caution was suggested in abolishing 
the old on the bn'^is of age alone. Modern educational thinking calls 
for an inquisitive and perceptive open mind regarding new educational 

£3 



approaches and innovattons. An Adult Education System must constantly 
experiment, on a srientific basis, with any new and promising concept . 
that can be doviscfl by^ the human mind. Tho system should' provide a 
well supported Action Research staff giving leadership, assistance 
and advice to the various innovative projects conducted at varioij^ 
educational centers within the system. The most important function 
of research staff is to continually assess the resu'lt of the Action 
Research Projects and to validate- the conclusions snd recommendations 
resulting from surh studies wherever possible. Al]. too of ten, thousands 
of dollars are sp»*nt in educational research with the quasi meaningless 
crtnclusion that **the teac':ers seem to like it'* or '*that students 
found it helpful". Such conclusions Include the kind of "Pedaguese" 
which educators should avoid. In view of the foregoing discussion, 
it can be seen that an Adult Education System should preserve the 
'*good" of the old but move boldly forward in embracing the promising 
of the new — through experimentation and the. application of common 
sen so - 

General Pr incip les Underlying the Proposed i 
Adult Educa tion ^System 



Capacity 
limit for 
learning 



The adult education concept envisioned in this proposal is pre- \ 
dicated on a number of basic assumptions. Obviously, some of them 
are extentions of the philosophical foundatlcms discussed in the pre*-^ 
ceding section. These a.ssumpt icfls are specifically focused upon' the 
characteristics* needs * and aspirations of the student as a human* 

being. Thus, in designing the proposed Adult Education System for 

I 

stjate-wide adoption. It Is. assumed. 

^ • That each person ^ as an indiv idu al has a li mited capacity 
for learning. Under this assumption, it is postulated that no one 
can teach a. person more than he is inherently capable of learning. 

• 40 
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Some educators labor under the myth that given a infiuite period of 
timo even the idiot can learn as much as the genius. In the real^'world 
of education, we know that this is simply not so. Consequently, it 
would be an unproductive use of private or public funds trying to 
educate !t;ome people beyond their learning potential. We must learn 
to accept the individual for what he is and not try to encourage him 
to attain unrealistic educational goals. 

2. liiat the ability to learn is often selective on the part of 
the individual . It is well known that only a very small percentage 

of the general population's capable of acquiring knowledge or mastering 
skills over the entire spectrum of learning. On the other hand, it 
is fairly well established that most people can master two or three 
related areas of leaiaing quite well. Thus, au Adult Education System 
should be designed to permit a large number of student choices in 
.both the content and the method of delivery of learning units. 

3. That adults, '> s learners, are as responsive to the Readiness 
P rinciple as children and youth . In today's confused state of adult 
'eHucation, there is little evidence tc indicate that any conscious 

effort is being made to apply the Readiness Principle to adults. 
Neither did the writer perceive any emphasis on adult readiness ,in the 
literature or visits to institutions recognized for their advanced 
work ir adult education. It is automatically assumed that because an 
adult wishes to enroll in a course or program, ho is ready for it. 
Perhaps there is some confusion between motivation and readincjs. To 
be sure, when a student registers for a course or program, he demonstrated 
some degree of motivation, but it does not necessarily follow that be 
is leady for it. 

A well conceived Adult Education System must obviously be designed 
t6 educate adults with differing educational backgrounds. They ere 
all in various stages of educatio^A readiness. The educational 
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characteristics of the group demonstrate the importance of the 
Readiness Principle. About 6% of them have never gone beyond the fourth 
grade and another 10% never entered grade eight, while an additional 
13%, or so, barely completed grade eight. Although over 50% of American 



The wide adults have gone to high school, 40% or Wbout 2 persons out of 5, of; 

diversity \ 

among adult this number, are not ready for college wArk because they dropped out 
learners 1 

of high school, at the end of their juniolr year. About one-third of 

all American adults recieve a high school diploma. Of 5 number, 

it is estimated that one out of every 5 high school gradu«jites is not 

ready to engage in college-level work and perform at the level normally 

A" 

expected of college freshman. Thus, it becomes abundantly clear that 
any Adult Education System designed to meet the adult educacional needs 
of America must be extremely sensitive to the Readiness Principle. It 
should include fool-proof safeguards whereby students will not be 
inadvertently assigned to learning tasks, for which they are not yet 
ready. 

The limited studies made by the writer in this regard seem to 
indicate that about 50% oC students enrolled in college sponsored 
programs for the educa^ tonally disadvar ta^ed drop out before the end 
of the first year. Can it be that such students are noc ready for 
the level of work that they are encouraged to undertake? Could this 
drop-out rate be substantially reduced if such drop-outs wore advised 
to enroll in some form of Advanced, or Intermediate Basic Adult 
Education Program which carried no college transfer credit but which 
would fully prepare them for colle.ge credit work'-' Much more research 
needs to be done in this needed a "alt education endeavor before we 
know the answers to the above qu^, ♦'ions. Obviously, the expenditure 
of public funds is not justifiable in any program that educationally 



Readiness 
or 
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loses 65 of its students whether or not they rc officialJy dropped 
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from the program. Research clearly demonstrated that the performance 

level of students given "compensatory education" dropped from "C" to 

"D", or one grade, up^ entering the regular college program and only 

35% of the students starting the compensatory program successfully 

3 

completed a two-year college program^ This study reveals unequivocally 
that present approaches in the education of the disadvantaged are 
simply not satisfactory and suggests new researcli efforts devise new 
approaches to this type of adult education. 

4 • That, under certain conditions, an adult can become motivated 
to achieve his learning potential s Motivation, according to educa- 
tional psychologists.^ 

"Motivation is certainly not something the teacher turns on 
and off at will, nor can it be thought of solely as an internal 
push which "will out" regardless of circumstances. Rather, 
it is a process in which the learner's internal energies are 
directed toward various goals, objects in his environment". 
The implications of this statement for an Adult Education System are 
quite cliallenging. While it is the student himself, who must release 
his Internal energies for learning, the "triggering" of this release 
may be accelerated by external conditions. The Adult Education System 
therefore must provide the teacher, supplementary services and the 
environment for such motivation to occur. In this connection, it is 
necessary that the required external forces conducive to student 
motivation be deliberately built into the Adult Education System. 

Education and 5. That the interest, abilities, and aspiration of most adults can 

the standards 

of living be developed i nto sa lable skills. The validity of this assumption is 
fundamental to publicly supported education. It is extremely difficult 
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3. John E. Rotieche, et.al, Catching Up. Jossey Bass, San Francisco, 
1973. p. 58 

4. Blair, Jones and Simpson, Educational Psycholoey . New York: 
Ma':MiJlan Co., 1962 p. 168 
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to justify the expenditure of publi^ funds for the education of able- 
bodied adults unless it can be 5?Jnovn that such expenditures are beneficial 
both to the adult and the soc^^ty which supports it. The impact of 
public education on the standard of living in the United States is 
impressifve. If we compare the standard of living of the United States 
with^that in other parts of the world where education has not been 
emf^hasized, we cannot fail to conclude that the American investment 

Xn education has returned a high dividend. This tremendous success was 

I 

achieved through our present system of education, which has not yet 
taken full advantage of the educational potential of a significant pro- 
portion of the adult education 

In justifying the expenditure of public funds for adult education, 
it is hypothesized that the talents and skills of most adults can be 
developed into salable skills. It is also conceivable that a given 
individual could contribute equally well in two or three careers where 
job opportunities are available. Consequently, the Adult Education 
System must make an unprecedenter* affort to encourage adults to transform 
their talents and abilities into salable skills, which in turn, contribute 
to the welfare of society. 

6. 'Rhat there can be a "marriage" between the talents and abilities 
possessed by an individual and the occupational needs of society . This 
concept is neither startling nor surprising. In some European countries, 
the needs of society have determined the nature of instruction avciilable 
to the members of that society. In some cases, government alone has 
identified the foreseeable occupational needs of the country and their 

government controlled educational establishment supplied the trained 
workers. 

At the present time, our educational endeavors make little or no 

r 
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attempt to balance the number of trained people with the number needed 
for given occupations. As a result, we fine ourselves, for example, 
with thousands of trained teachers without jobs, and machinists who are 
not prepared to work with the sophisticated and programmed lathes of 
today. Obviously, there is a demonstrated need for some sort of long 
range planning whereby educational institutions could assist in 
balancing the output of trained students in a given occupation with 
the number of available jobs in that type of work. 

The ide^ of regimenting students to meet the occupational needs 
of the future is neither suggested nor desired. It is frankly repulsive 
to Americans. A more acceptable approach might be one that operates 
on the basis of encouragement and common sense. The success of this 
approach rests almost entirely upon the assumption that the Adult 
Education System can effect a "marriage" between the interests and 
abilitiek of the students with the anticipated occupational needs 
of society.x^ 

American 7. That American adults, for the most part, wi sh to be independent, 

Individuality ; 

intellectually, and materially and to become worthy member s of society. 

Under this assumption, the Adult Education System must provide the' kind 

of learning experiences that promotes independent and individualized 

thinking. The System must also insure that adults can earn a comfortable 

living and enjoy some degree of satisfaction in their chosen careers. 
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Adult Education today is in a state of almost coni^usion by default* 
As indicated in Chapter 1, there seems to be no discerniBle coordinated 
pJan for its future growth and development. The sharing of responsibility 
for planning and financing of adult education among the several institu- 
tions is rather loosely defined. In recent years, it has been changing 
from "nobody's business" to "everyone's business". As a result, more 
and more educational institutions have expanded their services to include 
some form of adult education. This situation is reaching alarming pro- 
portions. The competition for students in adult education between 
public and private institutions is driving some private institutions 
out of business. The multitude of overlapping functions among the 
several public institutions is most distressing. 

Public officials are seeing before their eyes a wasteful duplication 
in facilities, programs, staff, and instructional materials. When this 
waste of public funds is coupled with the destructive effects of the 
intense competition among educational institutions for funds, students 
and staff, the seriousness of the present state of affairs in adult 
education becomes self-evident. On the contrary, there is indeed a 
reason for optimism in the successful resolution of the present situation* 
The time in now propitious for the coordination, strengthening and 
advancement of adult education in America. 

Adult education is so broad, complex and far- reacMng that it defies 
a simple description. On the other hand, if tHe subject can be sub-divided 
into its component ;^arts, the narrative might be less confusing. Adult 
education could be described in terms of the type of adult services 
currently offered by public schools^|gpmmunity colleges, four-year. 
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colleges and universities, private schools and proprietary institutions. 
Such a delineation of function, however, would not fully disclose the 
excessive amount of overlapping and duplication of function among the 
various types of institutions. A more fruitful approach in this 
regard, might be to examine adult education in terms of its functional 
characteristics. There is a decided advantage in viewing adult 
education as the aggregate of its functional components. The weak- 
nesses of the present Adult Education System would become readily 
apparent. Strengthening could then be focused on each component 
function and priorities could be assigned in the event that it was 
not economically feasible to improve the entire spectrum of adult 
education to the same degree. Also, in attempting to produce order 
out of chaos in the present adult education services, the separation 
of adult education into separate functions would facilitate the proper 
placement of each function within the framework of an Adult Education 
System. 

A Functional Analysis of 
Adult Education 



Seven 
Elements 

of Adult 

Education 



I. 

Higher 

Adult 

Education 



In developing this summary of functions normally associated with 
adult education, attention is focused on the entire range of adult 
learning needs. The list will contain functions now included under 
"higher education** as well as those performed by other educational 
Institutions or agencies. The functions are listed in a sequential 
progression roughly in order of academic level, from graduate work 
to basic education. Special interest courses are arbitrarily placed 
at the end of the list. 

1.' Graduate level . The most advanced level of academic pursuit 

for American adults is in the form of graduate work. This type of 

47 
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adult education leading to the Master's and/or Doctor's Degree » is 
normally offered by universities or their equivalents, such aB 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology- 

II, 2. Baccalaureate Degree level . Academic endeavors leading to 

Baccalaureate r j 

College the Bachelor's Degree represent another important function of adult 



Studies 



ITT. 
Agsociate 
Degreet 
Two Yehr 
College 



education. Such programs are normally available in the United States 
in four-year colleges and all of the universities, except those few 
which restrict their offerings to studies beyond the Bachelor's Degree. 

3. Associate DeRree level . Another distinct form of adult educa-- 
tion is a system of learning that leads to the Associate Degree after 
normally completing two >?ears of study. In general, this level of 
academic pursuit is offered in community or junior colleges. In some 
instances, this level of academic proficiency can be attained by 
attending a vocational school which offers the degree in cooperation 
with a community college or in the lower division of some four year 
colleges. / 



\ 
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1. Advanced Basic Adult Education . Advanced Basic Adult Education, 
for the purpose of this presentation, includes the knowledge and skills 
normally acquired in grades nine through twelve in high school. This 
function of adult education is designed to provide a sound academic 
foundation for students who wish to pursue college le,;el adult education. 
Further details related to this aspect of adult education are presented 
in the later part of this chapter. Advanced Basic Adult Education 
programs now in operation are commonly referred to as "Educational 
Opportunity Programs." "Pre-College Programs", "Guided Studies", 
"Basic Studies" and "Advanced Studies". These are obviously various 
forms of emphemisms for, "Courses or programs designed for students ^ 
who are not yet academically ready for normal "college level" work." 

48 
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The Gducational deficiencies and weaknesses of these programs are ^ 
discussed in Chapter 4. 

V. 

Intermodiate 2. Intermediate Adult Education, This function of adult education. 

Adult 

Education is focused primarily on the knowledge and skills normally covered in 

grades five through eight. Neither the literature nor visits to various 
schools revealed the existence of this adult education function as 
defined above. Obviously, educational programs for adults covering 
this ran^e of learning are being offered in scattered parts of the 
X country. Undoubtedly, much of this learning would be included in 

bi-]ingual programs for adults. 

This level of adult education seems to be concealed in the present 
maze of disorganized adult education. It is simply blended into the 
learning process to a limited degree. Some community colleges are 
undoubtedly concerned with this segment of learning. However, not even 
at schools with a long history of well-established adult programs, 
such as Long Beach City College and the Peralta Colleges in Oakland, 
California was there sufficient financial support to fulfill this 
function properly. 

Primary 3. Primary Adult Educatio n. This function consists of learning 

Adult 

Education experiences normally covered in grades one through four, inclusive, in 

elementary school. This segment of adult education covers elementary 

forms of reading, writing, figuring and conversing. Beyond any doubt, 

one of the most advanced and effective Primary Adult Education programs 

exists on the Business Technology Campus of Long Beach City College 

California. This progtam is so well developed that it will be described 

in some detail in the la\:ter part of this chapter/ 

Sp ecial Adult Education / 
VT[. ' / - ! 

Occupational 1. Occupational Adult Education . The national need for training 

Adult 

Education adults for vocational and industrial skills is so urgent that the 

/ 
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United States Department^v of Labor was forced to assume a responsibility 
that cloarly belongs to ed\jcational institutions simply because the 
pifesent American educationalXsystem was not prepared for it. This 
function has been long ignoredXand is most needed in a society, such as 

ours, where massive scientific developments cause business methods and 

\ \ 
\ 

technology to change so rapidly that the required manpower skills are 
constantly in a state of flux. 

2. S pecial Interest Adult EducatioV Although this function of 
adult education is not basic to the American economy, it is nevertheless 
essential for the montal health and psychological needs of many adults. 

^One of the seven Cardinal Principles of Education developed by the 
Commission on Reorganization of Secondary Schools in 1918, over a half- 
century ago, was "Worthy Use of Leisure Time '\ Franklin Babbit-' ^in 1924 
also stressed the need for "Leisure Occupations". Leisure time is 
becoming an integral part of American life. Automation and technology has 
been advancing at an accelerated rate. Recognizing that leisure time is 
a concomitant of a well developed technology, the need for special interest 
education today is greater than it has ever been before. 

3, C ontinuing Adult Education. This element of adult education, 
strictly speaking is not a different function but a basic educational 
service that embodies all of the seven educational functions listed in 
the preceding paragraphs. As will be discussed later, continuing and 
part-time adult education has been the most neglected , the least well- 
supported and the least well-defined aspects of adult education in the 
United States. Herein lies one of the major weaknesses in the American 
Adult Education Services. 



5. Franklin Babbitt, How ?o Make A curriculum . Cclmbridge, Mass. 
Riverside Press, 1924 pp 8-31. 
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As mentioned oarUer, adult education today is in a state of dis- 
organized flux. Many of the functions of adult education listed in the 
preceding section are being accomplished exceedingly well, some are being 
done on a sort of "hit or miss" basis and a few are almort entirely ignored. 
There is also a great deal of variation in the extent to which some of 
these functions are being achieved among similar type institutions or 
educational systems. And finally, there is considerable overlapping and 
duplication of functions among the various institutions, educational 
agencies and school systems. This situation, therefore, increases the 
difficulty in summarizing some of the major practices in adult education. 
At the risk of repeat ing .names and types of institutions, it might be 
more helpful to present a compendium of practices function by function. 
Obviously, the adult education actitivies of the various agencies, systems, 
and institutions will not fall neatly into the functional package listed 
in this presentation. It is hoped, however, that a functional analysis 
of the present status of adult education can serve as a base for further 
study and development. 

.Curr ent Practices in Graduate Level Edi ication, This function of. adult 
education is carried on by the various universities and equivalent institu- 
tions. The function is well defined and the practices, for the most part, 
are quite traditional In character. The Iect:ure and seminar approaches 
are used widely and research is, indeed, a majot emphasis at this level. 
Some graduate schools, however, are beginning to place a somewhat greater 
emphasis on trainxtig its graduates to teach, particularly at the master's 

level. The degree of "Master of Arts in the Teaching of " is fairly 

widespread and a few of the "lighthouse" universities are beginning to 

offer the "Doctor of Arts in the Teaching of ". These degrees, of 

course, are in addition to those normally offered at various colleges and 

31 
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universities.. 

Current Practice in College Level Education , American Colleges 
and Undergraduate Divisions of Universities are providing high level^ 
programs leading to the Bachelor's Dc ^e. These programs are also well 
defined and almost exclusively reserved for college and universities. 

The current Instructional practices in many colleges throughout the 

I 

country are being reassessed^ Innovations are being introduced in many 
aspects of collej>e education. The method of instruction is gradually 
breaking away from the .ecture method" and gravitating toward a more 
personalized type of instruction, such as the "contract method", 
''negotiated instruction") and "shared instruction". Credit toward 
graduation is also being somewhat liberalized. Many colleges in the 



United States will alloi a limited number of semester hours of credit 



by examination or for appropriate life experience. 



A few colleges and 



/ 



a number of. state systems of higher education 



are exploring the pt^i^ible/adoption of some form of college education 

without necessarily having to spend time in residence on a given college 

\ 

campus. A few examples of instjitutions offering some type or noQ- 

1 

traditional college programs are mentioned below. New York State 
has a Regents External Degree Program and Empire State College, Illinois 
instituted a Board of Governor's Degree Program. Non-traditional programs 
leading to the Bachelor's Degree are also offered at Minnesota Metropolitan 
State College, the University of Wisconsin at Green Bay, Evergreen State 
College in Washington and the University of Massachusetts in the 
University Without Walls Program. There are also groups of colleges, 
suchas the 23 institutions in the Los Angeles area, that are embarking 
on n collaborati/ef effort to provide a non-traditional college program 
via television. 
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Current Practices In .the Associate Degree Level . The Community 

and Junior Colleges of America have every reason to be proud of thelr^ 
accomplishments during the past quarter centry. The chief ingredients 
for this magnificient progress have been a pinch of innovation, a bushel 
of open-mi ndedness and a barrel of courage. To be sure this experimental 
attitude has produced a few failures, but the number of successes rang- 
ing from open admissions to realistic grading and innovative teaching Is 
quite impressive. Most important of all, the community and junior 
colleges have resoundingly "democratized education". There are np 
favored groups in such institutions whether they are administrators » 
students, clerks, faculty or custodians. Although generalizations are 
often dangerous, a visitor would almost always find the atmosphere 
within a con^unity college informal, friendly and stimulating. Students 

often report^tia-t in a community or junior college the instructors are 
> 

interested in them as people. The writer recently visited four large 
community colleges on the West Coast and found the atmosphere as 
delightful as that which he observed in community colleges oh the East 
Coast. 

Institutions of higher education are normally concerned about 
three basic functions— research, teaching and service. The community 
colleges make no secret of their lack of emphasis on research. Th^y 
do, however, pride themselves on the other two functions. Teaching 
has already been mentioned. Community colleges also have a deep 
commitment to community services. They readily respond to a large 
variety of requests, such as, short courses, long ones, public forums, 
cultural functions, and technical assistance. Community services may 
include special instruction for people who wish to prepare for the 
General Educational Development Test (GED) in order to receive a 
High School Equivalency Certificate. 

And finally, community colleges offer a large number of ^programs 
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and courses for adults. They include quality courses similar to those 
found in the first two years of a four year college. In addition they 
offer a ^sophisticated two year program that prepares students for middle 
management positions in business, industry, and public services upon 

! 
I 

graduation. 

iln some parts of the United States^community colleges also respond 
to ipany educational needs of the community regardless of the so-called 
"academic level" of the course. Philosophically, community college^ do 
not subscribe to "academic snobbishness". Long Beach City College 
for example, offers many unusual courses, such as those listed below: 



Credit- 
Transfer and 
"in House" 



Barber Science 

Creative Cooking 

Carpentry 

Hotel Cook 

Baker and Pastryiaan 

Meat Cutter 

filectrial Equipment Repair 
Endus trial Sewing 
Ornamental Horticulture 
Auto Mechanics 



Diesel Mechanic 

Small Engine Repair 

Refrigeration 

Sheet Metal 

Marine Electronics 

Welding 

Lip Reading 

Casldering and. Checking 

Barber Stylist 

Upholstery 



Rir 



Do the students receive transfer college credit from these courses? 
They do not. Students are made aware df this when they register for 
the courses. Do they receive any credit for them? They do only toward 
the particular degree offered by the community college. Tlie college 
does not recommend courses such as those listed above for transfer 
credit at four year colleges. Student transcripts clearly indicate 
the non-tran.Qfer classification of the course* The commnn^ty CjO liege 
is honest with both the student and the senior college. The student 
is not led to believe that\he is doing "college level" work when he 
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is not and the receiving institution is warned tliat a given course 
taken by the student is not considered transferable to a four year 
institution. 

Range of There is ilso a noticeable difference in the nature of the offerings 

emphasis 

In. two l)Ctwecn many of the community colleges on the East Coast and those of 

year ' 

colleges the West Coast. Colleges on the E; )ast have more of a tendency 
ro con cent rate on cc **serf more closely identified with the firi>o two 
,vors of a four year college wliile those on the West Coast seem to 
offer courses to meet adult needs ^.ardl^oS o^ ^'academic level". It 
is nol sprprLsing, for example, to find community colleges in California 
Oregon and Washington offerir^g courses equivalent co second grade 
elementary school level, vocational scliool courses, high school programs 
and also a few hybrid programs, such as Barber Science. Compton College' 
(California) for example, offers inctruction in Asbestos Insulation, 

d Airflight attendants. Peralta Colleges in Oakland include courses 
in Cosmetology, Drycleanlng, Baking, Commercial Food Service , Cinemato- 
graphy, Basketball Officiating, Processing and Fabriwation of Plastics 
\iid Shoe Rebuilding. And Fort^ J Community College makes available 
to students such courses as Jewelry and Metal Smithing, Automotive 
Repair, Commercial Food Preparation, Food Presentation Techniques, 
Landscaping Services and Radio/TV Broadcasting. These are outstanding 

No examples of adult education at their best. Are these adult education 

"watering ^ 

down" of Institutions ''watering down" their programs? Indeed, they are not,, 
standards 

All of ulie institutions, and Portland Community C cxioge in parcio.ular, 

go to great lengths to tell the students that such coMrses DO NOT and 

ARE NOT intended to car* / COLLFGF TRANSFER CREDIT. This basic policy 

and practice is made perfectlv clear to the student, to the public 
oPd all senior coT.^ges where these students may apply for admission. 
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As mentioned earlier in connect ii. i with I.ong Beach City College, courses 

of this type do carry **Laad credit" and can be applied toward certificate 

Quality , and diploma programs. Also, under certain clearly defined conditions, 

Progrcims 

some of these courses can be applied toward the degree offered by the 

college, but, as mentioned earlier, they do not carry college transfer 

• iTedit nor does the college recommend these courses for transfer credit 

to a senior Institution. When it is realized that Long Beach City. 

College, for exampls^^ias been in the "adult education business" for 

over a half century, it becomes ob'^^'oMs that we can all profit from 

their experiences. By this time, "hey have undoubtedly identified 

and solved many of the academic problems that are likely to occur in 

the development of programs, designed for adults. The West Coast 

institutions visited by the writer possess many elements that should 

be included in the development of any Adult Education System. 

Special Current Practices in Advanced Basic Education . As defined in this 

Remedial 

Education presentatii../.. Advanced Basic Education is equivalent to the knowledge 
-nd skills novmally learned by pupils in grades nine through twelve. 
There are currently hundreds of institutions which are engaged in some 
form of activity und^r this category. The programs for the educationally 
disadvantaged are an excellent example. For years, community colleges 
rnve b^on confronted with Lhe heat t-ui'eaking problcn^.s of helping 
"under educated'' people to succeed in college. The Open Door Policy' 
\ has attracted many students to community colleges who are simply not 

ready for college work. Many oC them arc high school graduates who 
just barely "pab^ed" most of their courses and v;ho probably rank close 
to the bottom of their high school graduating clasr.. Some of the students 
- needing help did not even graduate from high school but dropped out 
during their junior year or senior year. Just what can be dohe with 
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Compen- the stiulrnt who, for example, is not ready for a college course in Freshman 
satory 

Education Hnj^^lish, in Freshman Mathematics, or in beginning Science? For the student 

* — 

who cannot read? For the one who cannot communicate well? For the one 
who Is not motivated? For the one who wants to but cannot study effectively? 
For the one who says "he can't remeu.ber anything he learned in school?'' For 
the one who is psychologically disturbed? For the one ^ lacks' a healthy 
self-image? For the one who shrugs his shoulders and .ys, "I don't know 
what T Like, what I want to do for a living or whether or not I belong in 
school?" For the student who ranked bottom of his graduating class? For 
the student who dropped out of high school because he was "failing in 
most of his courses?" For the student with a short attention span? For 
the one who feels rejected by society? For the student who is overly 
aggressive? And for the one who does not adhere to the values of the 
dominant culture? 

Complex The above list of questions is by no means complete, many more could 

nature - ' 

of be added. If the probleni seems almost impossible to resolve, it is. If 

remed La- 

tion it appears a little confusing, it is. If it is challenging, it certainly 

is. In fact, hundreds of community colleges throughout the United States 
are committing substantial resources both human and material to dea3 with 
the educationally div^^advantaged student and with those who lack adequate 
preparation for college work. Unfortunately, the results are not very 
optimistic. The writer studied over 25 recent publications on various 
aspects related to the education of the disadvantaged and visited at least 
thr(ie community colleges that\^re recommended as centers deeply engaged 
In the education of disadvantaged^ students. An intensive analysis of 
eight reports of recently comp 1 eted research projects and one publication 
on remedial education leads to a number of obscurations. At times, it seems 

Er|c 
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as if everyone is talking about remedial education or related practices 
and indeed, many people all over the United States are trying different 
approaches. Unfortunately, there are a few, if any, success stories. 
At least, none was reported to the writer from three national informa- 
tion centers familiar with this type of activity. The literature seems 
to repeatedly indicate that such programs are not successful because of: 

a. irrelevant content 

b. weak incentives for learning 

c. non-exisfent or unclear goals and objectives 
In his well documented study of Remedial Education Roueche^ says: 

"DThere is a pronotmced lack of research on the effective- 
ness of remediation efforts in community colleges in 
terms of assessing academic performance, persistence 
and attitudes, 

2) Even with the dearth of research the evidence indicates 
that remedial courses and programs in two year colleges , 
and In all of higher education, for that matter, have 
largely been ineffective in remedying student def iqiencies. 
3) There is an increasing number of critics of the open- 
door college and its implied promise to provide success- 
ful learning experiences for all its students," 
These observations by Roueche were confirmed by the writer during his 
visits to the institutions offering intensive programs In remedial educa- 
tion. The facts uncovercid during this study point to one inevitable con- 
clusion. Despite the best of intentions and, in some cases, large in- 
fusions of resources, the primai'y results are disappointments. 

The picture is indeed gloomy but not quite hopeless. Obviously, we 
need to stop wasting further funds in this fruitless endeavor. We must 
6. John E. Roueche and R, Wade, Catching Up. Remedial Kducation , San 
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start all over again with a clean slate, a new philosophy and a more 

rtalistlc prddgoi^ i Ccii c oncept * After completing a concentrated study of 

the research findings and making first-hand observations of the practices 

in this matter, thr writer was forced to ask himself the obvious question 

A new that was always taken for granted. "How can an Open-Door College be 

twist: 

Open-Door everything to everyone?" Indeed, it cannot because all human beings 

Education 

cannot achieve the same levels of intellectual development. On the 

other han^; if our goals change from Open-Door College to Open-Door 

Education, within an Adult Education System, we can hopefully provide a 

wide variety of Jeirning opportunities for advancement in line with the 

intellectual potential of the individual. 

Intermediate Current P r.i(tic es in Intermediate Basic Adult Education. This 

Basic Adult 

Education- adult education function refers to the level of learning normally in- 
a rare 

finding eluded in grades five through eight in elementary school. Perhaps, due 
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to the manner in which this educational function is defined,, there was no ^ 
practice specif iciliy related to it. Neither the research nor the reading! 
shed much Light en this segment of adult learning. 

Conceivably, certain elements of Intermediate Basic Adult Education 
are covered, to somo uxtent, by current efforts in remedial education 
which was discussed in the preceding section ^nd by the advanced units 
of Basic Adult Education. It can be hypothesized, however, that there 
are wide gaps between current programs ca'^d Basic Adult Education and 
those offered to students preparing for "college--level** work. The 
continuity in the spectrum of learning ranging from tho equivalent of 
grade one to level ol grade twelve is obviously quite weak at the inter- 
mediate level. It should also be pointed out that about 10% of the adults 
in the United States have not mastered nor acquired the knowledge skills, 
included under the Intermediate Basic Adult Education. 

r^JJ2in£P.iL PliL^:!^ '.^^'^ JrP P rimary FU-igir Adnl f FHncation. In current 
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practice the term Primary Basic Adult Education has different meanings 
to different people. In some instances, it simply refers to basic 
instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic. In many community 
colleges, it takes the form of remedial education for pre-college students. 
In programs for adults, conducted by local school districts, it resembles 
the content covered in elementary schools. And, at the Denver Skill Center 
basic education Includes whatever the student needs regardless of academic 
levels. ^or the purpose of this writing, however, Primary Basic Adult 
Education Is defined quite specifically. It includes all of the learnings 
and skills normally acquired in grades one through four, inclusive* This 
span of learning is equivalent to that covered in primary school. 

Unlike Intermediate Basic Adult Education Programs, Primary Basic 
Adult Education Programs are found in all parts of the United States 
in one form or another. Furthermore, they are not confined to any one 
type of institution or system. Public school systems provide a large 
number of Primary Basic Adult Education Programs, usually through their 
adult education programs located^ in high school facilities. Community 
colleges and four-year colleges also participate in this type of education. 
Some of them are quite innovative, such as the Open Learning Adult Center 
in Boston. Several excellent Primary Basic Adult Education Programs on 
the West Coast were visited by the writer upon the recommendation of the 
of the Clearing House for Junior Colleges at the University of California 
at Los Angeles or at the suggestion of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. These institutions included Long Beach City Colleges, Compton 
College J Peralta College, (Oakland) and Portland Community College (Oregon), 

The Primary Basic Adult Education Program at Long Beach City College 
is perhaps one of the most effective and well developed in the country. 
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It was indeed the most outstanding program that came to the attention 

of the writer during this study. It is not just an adult education 

program. It is a unique "system of learning". The present program 

is the product of years of experimentation and development. The 

techniques are creative, educationally sound and outstandingly effective. 

Tailored The program is developed beyond the stage of individualization* It 

Program 

can be said that it has now reached the point of complete personaliza- 
tion. The director of the program described it as '*a program that is 
tailored for each person", and it really is, from initial interview to 
final learning task of the basic learning activity. 
The Pre-test The Long Beach City *Col lege Program is so well developed that it 

might be helpful to describe its salient features. A r;^ther ingenious 
initial test is given to the student in an informal setting. The student 
IS simply requested to go down th^ alphabet and write three words 
beginning with each letter. ^ This test, serves as a basis for the firs^ 
interview with the student. This simple test shows the student's' 
vocabulary level, his ability to spell, his areas of interest and the 
non-standard English expressions used within certain sub-cultures. 

'['h^. During the initial interview, the student's objectives are established 

Interview 

and the approximate levels of achievement needed for him to reach these 

. . ^-^^ c 

goals are determined. The student is then prepared^n an informal non- 
threatening way for certain locally produced measurement tests which 
provide the instKuctor with information regarding the student's present 

i 

Placement level of achievement. Upon the completion of the testing, the student 

Test 

and the instructor plan together which materials and time schedules are 
best suited to take the student from where he is to where he wants to go. 
A teacher aide then shows the student how to utilize the materials and 
how the student records his progress. 
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Parsonalized The student works wiMi self-- instructional materials completely 

student 

progi-'a^s on his own and at his own pace. When a student has completed his 

immediate objective, he reports to the teacher for re-assignment* 

The student does not automatically move to the next unit upon reaching 

a given plateau. The teacher reviews his test results, examines liow 

fast he moved through the work unit and how well he has grasped the 

main concepts. He may need some strengthening. If so, he is assigned 

to a different form of the same work. If not, he moves to the next 

unit. And finally, the student is told realistically how much time he 

needs to spend in the laboratory to reach the new agreed upon goal. 

The Import- The Director and head teacher stressed again and again that treating 

ance of record- 

keeping the student as a unique human being and good record-keeping contribute 

to the success in this program. Student progress is used diagnostically 
in advising the student. The record forms are simple but complete. 
Each student has a folder with his records in it. This file is 
always accessible to the student who is constantly aware of his progress. 
It also contains information that can be used effectively during student 
teacher conferences. Students are encouraged to work in the laboratory 
rather than at home where th^may have distractions. 
Quality and This system is economically efficient. The average load per hour 

per teacher is Tj students. Obviously, students come in and out. At 
present the professional teaching staff consists of a full-time teacher 
and two part-time certificated persons. The Assistant Director 
recommended that elementary school teachers be recruited for this type 
program. The teacher aides are para-professionals and work on an hourly 
basis. Thus, the total financial load, for all personnel is equivalent 
to a normal load of 25 students per professional teacher per hour. The 
cost is being kept surprisingly low for the high quality level of the 



economy 
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limlted personalized service available for the student. This program 

/ 

has rgached the point of increasing returns where one dollar of additional 
support would pay for several dollars worth bf additional service. 



Adult occupa- P resent Practices in Adult Career Programs > Certain aspectJ of 

tional train- , . \ 

ing this function have already been described under the Associate Degree 

Level. The community colleges visited by the writer are already offer- 

ing a comprehensive array of pre-college level Adult Career Programs. 

It should be quickly added, however, that community colleges are not the 

only institutions offering these programs. There are, also proprietary 

institutions, private colleges and institutes as well 'as public school 

districts that offer whese pre-college level (defined in Chapter 5) 

occupational programs such as those in automobile repair, machinist, 

airline flight attendants, food preparation, cJLothing construction, 

upholstery, carpentry, refrigeration, seamanship, sheet metal work, 

welding, aircraft maintenance, cosmetology, drafting, appliance repair 

service, garment manufacturing, landscaping, mechanical maintenance, 

marine maintenance and scores of other similar occupations. 

Undesirable There is obviously such a great need for providng adult occupational 

competition 

and unncess- programs, that, in the absence of an Adult Education System, many institu- 
ary duplica- 
tion tions have become involved in thes programs on a "hit or miss" basis. 

As a result, there is a great deal of duplication and competition for 
students among various types of institutions. And where these duplications 
exist among various types of public institutions such as in. community 
colleges and vocational schools there is a an unnecessary and unjustifiable 
vaste of public funds. Career college level adult programs are universally 
recognized as being within the purvue of the community colleges. Unfortun- 
ately political expediency seems to prevail over sound economy in many 
instances. 
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Current Practices in Continuing and Part-time Education^ Continuing 
and part — timo education is <i major aspect of adult education* It is, by 
far, the least supported and the most disorganized effot;t in American 
education. In some cases, the duplication of effort among institutions 
is unnecessarily competitive and notoriously wasteful of limited educa- 
tional funds. At the present time, continuing and part-time education 
is generally conducted in the evening, during weekends, and in the late 
afternoon. For the purpose of this discussion, continuing education 
and part-time education are synonomous. For budgetary reasons, however, 
it is sometimes necessary to differentiate between part-time education 
and continuing education. In these cases, part-time education includes 
students enrolled in the regular college programs for less than a full 
load* Continuing education includes all the other part-time students. 
This definition is indispensible in those states where part-time students 
are funded by the state and continuing education is not. In these„ 
instances-, the tuition for students enrolled in continuing education 
may be three or four times as high as students in the regular courses. 
In order to avoid this inequitable and unfair dual standard some states 
have adopted a promising funding formula based upon full-time student 
equivalent regardless of whether a student is enrolled in a full-time 
day program art-time program or in the continuing education program. 
Accordipigly , iC writer has centralized continuing education and part- 
time education under continuing adult education. 

As mentioned earlier, continuing adult education today represents 
the weakest link in American adult education. It occupies a sort of 
"no-man*s land'* and belongs to no overall system of education. In 
reality, the effort is still fragmentary and uncoordinated. At the 
present time, continuing adult education, in various forms, is offered 
by private colleges, universities, proprietary institutions, local 

ay 

school districts and, schools operated by industry. Each unit is operating 
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independently from the other and with little regard for national or 
regional trends. The object seems to be, "If so many students demand 
it, we will teach it". It cannot be denied that demand is an important 
criteria but there are indeed others equally as important, such as, the 
following: " Is anyone else offering the same programin this area? 
Will there be jobs for the number of people demanding the training? 
Can the cost to the taxpayers or the student be reduced if we combine 

'our efforts with other institutions? Can this demand be combined with 

i 

a broader existing program that would bejof greater benefit to the 
student?" And, there are many more other questions that could be asked. 

Continuing education programs that are offered by several sectors 
of public education often result in duplication of effort, competition 
for students and funds, and .of ten represent a waste of public funds. In 
some instances, the argument is posed that public continuing adult education 
programs are self-sufficient. As such, the student pays a tuition that 
covers expenses and, therefore, duplication, if any, does not occur at 
the expense of the taxpayer. Let us, for a moment, analyze this argument 
from the standpoint of "self-liquidating" continuing adult education 
programs offered by local school districis, community colleges, state 
colleges and public universities, 

most of the programs, the student pays the full cost of faculty 



salaried Additional costs are often borne by the taxpayers. These costs 
include administration (college presidents or superintendent of schools) 
supervision (deans, principals, department heads, curriculum directors 
and the like), library -services, the production of instructional materials 
and secretarial services. The nature of these expenditures Is not 
objectionable or inappropriate, per se. More specificall the major 
issue is not whether or not public funds should be used for the expenses 
listed above, but whether or not, duplication of programs can be justified 

■ : G5 
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on the purported reason that such programs are self-liquidating and 
therefore represent no waste of public funds. Thus, duplication of 
programs and competition for stadents and funds among publicly supported 
institutions in continuing adult education cannot be endorsed on such 
questionable grounds. -^ 

There are currently at least two major points of view regarding the 
funding, staffing and operation of continuing adult education. In many 
parts of the United States, and particularly on the West Coast, con- 
Single tinuing adult education is considered as part of the total educational 
standard 

principle function of an institution. There is no difference between the regular 
and continuing education programs with respect to staffing, programming 
and financial support. Regular faculty members teach in the evening or 
on Saturdays as part of their regular load. Students may attend classes 
anytime between 8:00 A.M. and 10:00 P.M. or later. Tuition and fees 
are levied on the same basis for all students. This is obviously the 
best approach from the standpoint of the student. He receives an educa- 
tion in the continuing adult education program that is equivalent to 
that available to regular students in quality, content, and cost. A 
second common practice in oroviding continuing adult education is to 
establish a quasi-independent self-liquidating supplementary school 
at the same location and using the same facilities as those used by 
students enrolled in the regular program. In this case, the tuition 
and fees are usually set at a level sufficient to cover the cost of 
instruction and a modest amount of supplementary services. While many 
^ of the regular faculty members may teach one, and in some cases two, 

additional courses in the continuing adult education division for 
additional pay, adjun::t faculty are also employed to teach one or two 
courses in this program as needed. 
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The undesirable Almost without exception, the cost of tuition and fees for continuing 
double standard 

education students is considerably higher than that paid for the same 

education by students enrolled in the regular program for the same 

courses. Under this practice, continuing adult education is not viewed 

Losers and as a public responsibility. The students are the losers, while the state 

gainers 

• or school districts saves money by assuming that all adults can afford 
the higher cost of continuing education. Can they, really? 

\ 




Conceptual Features of An 
Adult Education System 



A review of the information presented in the preceding chapters 

clearly dcmonGtratDS the necessi^^r'^of^^ the adult education 

Adult function on a state-wide basis. The unmet needs of adult education in 

education ' 

for millions America are impressive indeed. There is a compelling need for programs 
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in Primary, Intermediate and Advanced Adult Education for approxltaately 
20 million persons^ 25 years old or older. There is also an urgent need 
to educate a potential of 35 million additional Americans vho could 
profit from educational opportunities for retrainihg or reeducation* 
Realistically it is not' expected that all of the pe^jons included in the 
above figures of potential students would take advantage of additional 
education even if the opportunity were available. On the other hand, 
if only one in five persons who could profit from adult educational 
opportunities enrolled in such programs, the need would still be enormous—* 
over twelve million persons over the a^e of 25 could be in the market 
for such programs if they were available. This figure is conservative 
because the number of potential students between the ages of 19 and 25 
are not included in these figures. In reality, the case for substantiating 
the urgent need for an Adult Education System is even stronger than the 
above figures would indicate. 

The summary of present practices in adult education reveals the 
weaknesses, confusion and ineffectiveness of the present uncoordinated 
approach to adult education. Clearly, there is no organized, overall 

Statistical 



7. Bujreau of Census, United States Department of Commerce 
Ab'stract of United States, 1973. 
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framework within which these vital functions of adult education can be 
performed. Neither i^ there evidence (|>f any systematic regional or 
state-wide approach to the problem. To be sure, over the pasc decade 
there has been a massive infusion of federal funds foi:, adult education 
through the Department of Labor, the United States Office of Education 
and the United States Office of Econoipic Opportunity. There is no 
convincing evidence that these funds produced the desired results. In 
sone instances, such funds were even made available to non-educational 
agencies vhich laci "^d both the staff and expertise to use the funHs to 
the best educational advantage. They did the best they could under the 
circumstances, because there was no local, or state, regional mechanism 
to assist them. It is therefore, quite obvious, ^tha^^ some form of state- 
wide Adult lllducation System covering a broad spectrum of edu^.ational 
functions is needed. 

As this study of adult education progressed, it became increasingly 
clear that the * ..i for this basic educational i^.'iction permeates through 
every academic level of education. It also bccar.e evident that adult 
education is basic to the national welfare, that it should be treated 
in the same foc^'iion as prc-college education currently provided for 
children ''nd youth. Thus, adult education is envisioned as a state 
responsibility in the same manner as public school education. Consequently, 
chere is a vit^l need for each state to make every effort to expand its 
Adult Education System. in a form that compliments the existing administra- 
tive structure of higi.er education. 

The conceptual guidelines presented^ in this chapter are designed to 

assist educators in any scate to develop a coordinated state approach 

to adult education. As mentioned earlier, the mobt conspicu:)us weaknc«>s 

of current adult education is not at the coJlego and university level 

but in basic ndull educafion, trom primary through advanced, and in 

^1) 
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adult occupational education preparing people ovjbr 19 years of age 
for the job world. Where does an adult train aAd re-train for **be 
ever changing job skills in a dynamic society, such a^ the United 
States? The basic features of an Adult Education System presented in 
the following sectio'-is are not envis*Joned as the sine-qua-non of adult 
education but rat!i^ as a compendium of philosophical considerations 
underlying the creation of an adult education system on a state-wide 
basis. As each state begins to explore ways and means of resolving 
the problem\of adult education, it will undoubtedly expand the list 
of philosophical foundations identified in this study. Each state 
should seek to design an Adult Education System that places the res- 
ponsibility for the education of all persons 19 years or older under 

/ 

a single state governing or c<;^ordinating board. ^ 

/ 

The suggesf.ed conceptual features o: a state-wide Adult Educatior 



System are listed below: 



Seven sub- 
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1. The Proposed Adult Educaf'on System embodies several distinctly 
defined and discrete edu/:ational functiop ^ . 

The Adult Education System envisioned in this study embraces the 
seven basic sub-systems of adult education defined in Chapter III, 
pages 33 to 36 . These discrete functions are so articulated 
with each other as to provide a continuum of learning from wherever 
the student is educationally to wherever he is realistically capable 
of reaching, ^'art-time and continuing education is not considered a 
separate element of adult education but rather as an aspect of education " 
that permeates through each of t^e fundamental elements. 

Chart 1 contains all of the basic elements of adult education 
identified ia this study and shows the inter-rclationshi p of one function 
to the other. It also reveals the mulrlp 1 icity of options available to 
students as they progress from e^ei^^nt to element and from level to level. 



/ 
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Multiple Chart 1 also depicts the manner ip which a student might advance 

options 

for adults educationally within an Adult Educatloa System. This feature of the 
system can be best illustrated by citing an ecample. Let us assume 
that a young man, about 25 years of age, would like to "go back to 
school'. Let us further assume that he dropped out of school at the 
age of 16. He inquires at an Adult Education Center, which will be 
described later, and after testing and interviewing learns that, he 
should resume his adult /education at a level somewher-e^etween grade 
5 and 6 in the basic areas of^J.^a3cnlffg. He enrolls as a part-time 
student in the Intermediate Basic Adult Education Program operated 
by a State Board and achieves the required competencies for that basic 
level of e4ucation in one year. At this point, according to Chart 1 
he has the option of terminating his j(tudies and staying in the job 
world and perhaps qualifying for a higher level occupation, or he may 
choose to enroll in an occupational program of his choice for advance- 
ment in the job world. Or, he may enroll in the Advanced Basic Adult 
Education Program where he would receive a high school diploma upon 
successful completion of the course or a high school equivalency certifi- 
cate upon passing the General Educational Development Test. (GED). If 
he had chosen the occupation route, he could have been trained for a 
wide variety of occupations such as clerk, bookkeeper , typist , salesman, 
carpenter, electrician, auto mechanic, and sheet metal worker and many 
others demanded by business, industry and government. The achievement 
of this goal would not necessarily constitute terminal education for the 
student. In due time, he could still continue up the academic ladder 
by enrolling in an appropriate career program at a community college. 
The remainder of his potential educational progress i; self-evident 
from Chart^ 1. 
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An articu- Chart 1 is also a **flow chart'* of articulated adult education 

lated 

Adult depicting numerous student options. The solid lines indicate the 

Education 

System most probable line of progress for student participating in the adult 

education programs. The dotted lines denote possible but not likely 
student progress routes. For example, it is conceivably possible 
for a student completing a career occupation course in "television 
repairing" to be admitted directly to a four-year college, particularly 
one specializing in industrial arts. But it is more likely that he 
would continue his studies at a cormnunity college" where he could 
advance toward an associate degree in Electronic Technology. 
Theoretically , the student may have many options. But each element 
of the Adult Education System is clearly defined as to scope and func- 
tion so that the student progresses smoothly from point to point in 
adult education. In the example cited in the preceding paragraph, 
it was assumed that the student was primarily concerned in developing 
the knowledge and skills required for the job world. While the student 
may or may not be aware of it, the system makes it possible for him to 
climb the career ladder through the community colleges. In order to 
provide these options effectively and efficiently, the function of 
ea h element must be clearly delineated so that it becomes a vital 
link' joining two successive elements in the system. Strict limitation 
of function is important, however. No single element of the system 
should endeavor to be everything to everyone. For example, in the 
case cited above the Adult Occupationsal Program should not attempt 
to prepare a student for admission to an engineering school or a 
liberal arts college. v{ would be the responsibility of the Advanced 
Basic Adult Education element of the system to address itself to this 
goal. 
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And finally. Chart I shows that continuing education is the 
essence of the Adult Education System. The dot and dash lines on 
the periphery of the diagram point to the innumerable types and levels 
of continuing adult education. The diagram clearly shows that the 
need for continuing adult education is not primarily confined to high 
school and college level, but exists at all levels of learning. The 
diagram also reveals that continuing adult education is so broad, in 
scope thc^: it spreads throughout the entire spectrum of the Adult 
Education System. 

The Adult Education System, presented in Chart 1, places the 
education of all adults within the purview of an expanded form of 
higher education. This placement is rational, proper and justifiable. 
Traditionally, higher education was always responsible for the educa- 
tion of college bound persons who are adults. It is logical and 
reasonable therefore to include the education of all adults within 
the higher education level regardless of academic level. 

2. Adult education is a state function . The responsibility for 
t he general supervision and coordination of all adult education rests 
within a single state board of adult education or its equivalent. 
Adult education is envisioned as a state function. To a greater degree 
adult education is already an accepted responsibility of the state. 
Without exceptions, all states provide publicly supported colleges 
and universities. Such institutions serve adults, normally persons 19 
years or older. In a very few states, community colleges are also 
fully state-supported. By far, however, most of the states partially 
support locally governed and locally established community colleges. 
In\hese instances, there is usually a coordinative relationship 
between the State Board of Higher Education or its equivalent 

V4 
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and the locally sponsored community college. At this time, therefore, 
the extent to which the states have assumed responsibility for adult 
education is virtually limited to various types of college education. 

There is indeed a far greatep-^tate respons.lblity for adult educa- 
tion than is the case currently. Of the seven functions of adult 

More state education identified in thi& study, all states recognize two of them, 

support 

needed namely. Adult Education-Bachelor Degree Level and Adult Education- 

Graduate Studies. The element. Adult Education -Associate Degree Level 

is recognized by all states and fully supported by only a few of them. 
The state responsibility for adult education should include the three 
levels of basic adult education and adult career education. The state ^ 
system should also become involved in continuing and adult education 
at all levels. The state should also encourage and support non-traditional 
approaches, sr.ch as the Open University and Adult Open Learning Centers. 

3. The Adult Education System maintains and promotes an Ac tion Research 
Center for adult education and provides an Instruction al Materials 
Pr oduction Service for non-traditional adult education. 

Advancement Under this proposal, the research and development of new and 

with new . ^ - 

knowledge promising techniques for educating a-^ults is an essential component of 

the Adult Education System. The proposed overall concept envisions 

aduit education as the composite of seven sub-systems. The first three 

or four of these sub-systems (as shown in Chart 1) are currently in a 

state of disarray. For the most part, instructional techniques are now 

derived intuitively by dedicated teachers. Frequently, very little 

factual Information is available to the teacher regarding the effective- 

ness of such practices. Thus, the ne&^lor a scientific study of 

these techniques and the effectiveness of the sub-systems themselves 

Q is urgent if the maximum educational return per dollar expended is^'to 

be achieved. Pilot projects mus^ be created so that various promising 
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approaches in the education of adults can be developed and tested 
using reliable research techniques. Thus, if the maximum economic 
efficiency for adult education is to be realized, each state should 
establish an Action Research Center for adult education for the purpose 
of creating new instructional methodologies and scientifically testing 
old ones. The proposed Action Research Center is not to be confused 
with on-going puie educational research at universities. The Center 
envisioned in this proposal is established by the Adult Education 
System and the research is conducted in educational settings within 
the system. Action Research is focused on the testing and evaluation 
of practical applications of promising theoretical concepts. Pure 
educational research should remain the province of the university* 

The implementation of research findings and the introduction of 
nationally accepted adult instructional techniques may involve the 
production of new teaching and learning materials. Thus, the Adult 
Education System must be prepared to develop instructional materials 
that cannot be obtained from commerical sources or be produced within 
the local institution of learning. The Instructional Materials Pro- 
duction Center would be responsible for developing and producing 
teaching materials such as correspondence courses, video tapes, special 
work books, cassettes, science kits, records, computer managed 
instruction programs, question bank for computer generated tests, 
, / television and radio programs. The Action Research Center mentioned 
above would also be responsible for testing the ef f ectivr,ness of these 
materials developed in the Instructional Materials Production Center. 

4. The Adult Education System supports and governs the State 
Ope n University or similar type college pr ogram . 

The Board of Adult Education or its equivalent is responsible for 
the non-traditional college-level program such as the Open University 
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or University Without Walls. As will be described later, this 
educational function will be performed through a network of Adult 
Education Centers as a basic sub-system of the Adult Education System 
using, to " illest extent possible, existing staff, facilities, programs 
and proven techniques in both the private and public sectors of higher 
education. 

5. The Adult Education System maintains a network of "Adult Educa- 



Conveniently 
located educa- 
tional services 
Q - ithin the 



tion Centers"distributed throughout the state to promote student 
accessibility to education. 

The Adult Education System is centralized in administration but 
decentralized in operation. It is proposed that Adult Education 
(Operational) Centers be distributed throughout the state and wherever 
possible, located on existing college campuses for the purpose of 
promoting student accessibility to education. The Director of the 
Adult Education Center is responsible to the central office of the 
Adult Education -System. Under this concept, the college J^here the 
Center may be located performs a different function from that ascribed 
to the Adult Education Center — hence, the Center is not subject to 
the control of the college because the Center performs an entirely 
different function from the college. On the other hand, there is a 
close working relationship between the Center and all colleges and 
schools within its area both public and private. The administrative 
singularity of the Center is necessary to preserve the discrete 
functions of the Adult Education System and to protect the integrity 
of each element, particularly that of the host college. 

6. The Adult Education System provides complete educational 

services at locations distributed throughout the state. 

Under the proposed Adult Education System, all adults will have 
easy access to a comprehensive cluster of student services through a 

network of Adult Education Centers which will be described in the next 
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4>ocl ion of this narrative. Those services should provide Cor the 
wide (I issemiiuiL ion of dll information regarding; programs, educational 
opportunities and .i< tivities related to adult odor. it ion. Such services 
should <ilso inrlude testin^\, .ulvisement, counseling, persoiMlLzed student 
programs, workinj; with the student to establish realistic educational 
g»)als, persona I i /.ed study projects, assistance in promoting student 
progn^ss and student joh placement. 

I'he student services (miv i si t>n(»cl und-r this plan arc (»xt r«iord inary . 
Lu addit-ion t.o thosr IJsted above, tlir service is also focused on the 
inhica t Lon.i I [)rogres^; ol , h<* studont. Advisers cnefully assess student 
progress for diagno^aic purposes. Complete records of student progress 
are maintained by student advisers at the Adult l.ducation Centers for 
all adult education sriidents enrolled at the ('enters. Wli<Mi<»ver the 
student adviser (hiins it helpful to the student, the adviser arrang(»s 
for a conferenc( with tlie student to discuss studtnt progress, or lack 
of it and tt\ make approptiate program changes and to offer assistance* 
in acadc^mic mailers. 

KducatLonal .^ci vices conceived tnider tin:- pioposal <ire tpiile l)road 
in scope. Student .idvisers also serve as an impi»rtaul link hi l ween the 
stutlcnt and the several colleges thai are located wilhLn commuting dis - 
tance from the hoim^ of the student. Many adult* students may wish to 
participate in ( onl inning or part-time college educati<^n programs. In 
th<»se instances, the <idviscr plays an import u ( rol<». lie* makes certain 
that students i)ecome /H(iu<iinted with the wide v<iriety of en-going college 
programs tiMt arc <ivailahle to him. He ( ont ac !!i .ippropr i ate eolloges and 
universities in !)ehn I f of the stud(»nt. lie m<r/ .s^-isi admission (jffi<erf, 
at various existing instituliens of higju r education by su|)plying 
important b<h kground infornuit ion regarding th(» potential and a.spirations 
of a giv(»n student. lie is sort of an educaJionai "ombudsman". 
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7. Tlic Adu i t Kduont ion Sys no m is centraliz ed in admi nist raLjjm 
and d ecen t rn 1 iz ed in opcMvit ion. 

As indicated earlier, th.i statewide Adult l.ilucatiori System is 
under the direct contri)l of a .-iingle state hoard hut it ()j)erates 
through a network of Regional Aclult F:(hn ation (lenlers. Administratively, 
the Director of Adult Kducation Center is responsible to the chief 
statc^ executive officer designated by th(* State iUVard of Adult iiducation 
to administer the Adult Kducation Systc»m. Tunc t i onal I y , tiu* Director 
of the Regional Adult Kducation Center is responsible for the operation 
of his Center within tlu* policies established hv the stat<» board. 
Although he enjoys a considerable degree of autonomy, all locaJ programs 
are coordinated through the chief executive officer of the Adult 
r.duca t ion Systt»m. 

Ihe proposed Adult Kduc*U ion System is or)».!ni/.ed in .k ( i>rdance with 
the prinei'|)le of "differentiated fun- lional responsibility". The seven 
discrete funct ions shown on (^liart I e sub-sv-tems within the Adult 
Education System. i:ai:h sub-system i kept separate and distinet from 
the other so that it can be assignid in li)t<i to .i given ;ulnii n i r.t rat i vt» 
unit in an effort to eliminate duplication of fun<*t ion by two or more 
ageneies within the systi-m and to minlm'iyA* c(unpetition between the 
severtil sub-systems lor programs, students and funds. As vn'il be seen 
later, tlu responsibility for administering sever. i! suh-svstems of ^he 
.idtilt edu<a( it)n proj',r.jm is assigned to speiilie admin i .st r<»t i ve units 
wi th in t he Adul t Kdu(*at it)n System. 

8. Tiie Adu 1 1 K<lj»<;>A^*-"- i?yj'^^!J!l^*U^*'^''^ A ^^^'.L^^l^A 
Regional A(lult j'.dui at ionJ^Miters serving several distintt J nn\t^' m^J^^*_ 

Ihe Rej'Jonal Adul' Kdueat ion fenters i n 1 1 > uluced in the preceding* 
sectio!! ri'}>n s<Mit the dt ecMit ra I i jied operational iniils of the ci;n t ra I i /.od 



Adult Rducation System. , F.ach administrative unit is under the direct 
jurisdiction of the Chief Ailult F-ducat>on Officer of the state, Kep.ard- 
less of the location of the Adult Kducatton Coiiti^r, liereinafter referred 
to as the "Center" on or off a college campus, tlie Director of the 
Center is responsible to the Chief Adult li!duc<ition Officer in the central 
office. For psyclioli^gical reasons, however, this CcMiter should be 
located, on a college campus public, private or proprietary wluMiever 
possible. PZach ("enter performs three major functions, F.ach o ne i s 
described briefly below. It is imperative that the functional res- 
ponsibility of eacii Center be clearly delineated in order to eliminate 
or minimi/^e any duplication of effort among the various institutions 
within the Adult lulucatJon System offering adult oriented programs. 

New educational a. T he ReRionai Adult Education Center prov ide s a comp reiiensi ve 

services for 

American program of student servic es for adults . Since this function has already 

adults 

been discussed, a summary is in order. Briefly, the Regional Adult 
Education Center provides a multitude of educational services for adujts. 
Tliese basic services include guidance, counseling, testing, educational 
advisement and a preliminary assessment of tlie potent1<ii academic value 
of life experiences. it does not, however, duplicato services a J ready 
available to the .student in the colleges and universities v^?here he may 
be enrolled. For example, the Center should not monitor the <icadcmic 
progress of <i j.\iven student who can av«iil himself of such advisement from 
counselors at the collt j;*- ';1um*(* he may be rej'istcred in ,i part-t ime 
day pror.f<'f^ ^ <^*'onlug division nf that institution. 

b. The Regional A\dulL Education Center t>i\;vides and/or coordinates 
,ij I instruction ii four major areas of b*i >ic adult (Hlucatiun. 'Ihcse 
functions ari* listed b»*low as they appear in ( fiari 1. 
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BasLc education * 1) Primary Basic Adult education 

available to 

all adults 2) InLcrmcdintc Basic Adult Education 

3) Advanced Basic Adult Education \J 
A) Career Adult Mucation-Occupat ional 
A unique feature of the proposed AdulL Education System is that it 
has the responsibility of providing, directly or indirectly, the 
full spectrum of basic adult education throuj»h its Regional Adult 

Education Centers. Siu n educational services include all of the 

basic educational needs of adul^c ranging from learning associated 
with the first grade of eleme/tary school to that normally related 

to the completion of grade /twelve in high school The four basic 

' / 
Basic adult adult education funct ions/listed above are within the exclusive 

education 

under the jurisdiction of the Centner. Wherever possible some of this instruction 

jurisdiction ' 

of Adult may be contracted to educational agencies. ^n these cases, the super- 

Education 

System vision and coordination and financial support for such programs rests 

entirely with the Center. T*iis position is absolutely essential for 
the efficient operation of an Adult Education Cystem within a given 
state. The writer has concluded from this study that it is precisely 
the lack of this position that is currently contributing to the 
chaos, confusion and duplication in adult education. Because respon- 
sibility is not clearly delineated for the education of adults, 
everyone is trying tn do everything. Many colleges, for example, are 
providing high school level programs to (ollege students in the form 
of remedial programs or supplementary education. A fev^/ colleges are 
ev(-n giving students (t)llege credit toward graduation to t liose who 
.ire doing eleuientary or high school ievei work. Regardless of merit 
of this practice, un<k»r .i unified Adult Education System, it will be 
possible for <\ properly staffed Regional Adult Education Center to 
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prepare students who are capab}.e of doing college level work, for 
successful .^:ompletlon oT solid freshman level courses offered at 
various colleges within a state without "watering dora" the credit 



requirements for the college degree • 

< 

Tliis function ^^f the Center is also- designed for the student who 
is educationally disadvantaged arid for the adult who has been forced' to 
drop out of school for whatever reason. In additioh the* Center can 
effectively provide the educational nueds of peoi>le who cannot communicate 
in Kngiish involving programs wiiere 1-ngiish is a second language- 'Ijiiese 

y \ 

functionr> undoubtedly pose the greatest uducational--chanengc^or 
adult education. I^resent appro.'Jches to remedial or s^rpi cmenCnl t 



education leave much to be desired. The willim^ttess of ('oileg(*s and 



un 



iversities to admit students who do ^<Tt meet the norm<i! standards ol 



admission is commendable in concept but potonr,ialiy crncl\to the 



student. As mentioned earlier, thu outcome of the hero 



{c ^'f forts on 



on lor these 
o collegers 
tations of all 



tiie part of dedicated colleges in the form of rem<diati 
ill-prepared students h<is h(>en very disappointing. Son 
have had a nalwral tendi^ncy to lower the academic expec 
students in order that the ill-prepared students may "phss'\ This 
practice is often justifit^d at such colie^V'^^ und(^r the guise o{ 
"realistic ^icademic rxpec ta t j ons" . The prim ipie is excellent bul 
jis application is questionable m ^iiis case. i'nder t l)e proposed 
Adult liducaUon System academic ^.l<inj!!ds and student expettations 
need not L^'-A refK I M -i)r(M>^» tndvnts need not In enr^^h d ij]^ 
classes wh. " llieir chance for ■ u( cess is low and the prel»ability 
of frustration and failure i ■ \iiy,\i^ One of the major tasi:s oi' the 
Regional Fdu( at i Centc^r is to raise the a^-ad mie performanec* of 
the indiyidual student to the pre-rt^(|u 1 s i i e I'Vc^l before br rnroils 
in a col i'yy (ourse. Tiie Center a 1 '.o sei\es m important iuiui i<>n 
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\ov sumo sliulents who aro alrcMdy enrolled in eollrge eour ;es but who 
need a quirk revlt^y-^'of (-onrsrs thoy iiuiv have ( i)ni[) Lt'tiMl a number of vi'ars 
carl ier in liKgli sciivx)!. 

Aitiiough the Regional Adult Kdutation Center assumes the iul.* 
responsii>i Uty lor all pre-college l»-vel wr -k for adults rt'gardiess of 
academic level-, it does not neoessarily conduct aM instru(tion at the 
KegionaJ Center, Insofar as possible, the Center serves as the agent 
'^hrough whic^ the higii school level courses or tutoring service is 
arranged. Teachinv, or tutoring niay lake pLhm* on ,ir.v existing public 
campus vhen he need' for such instruction aris^'^ in the ri^.i on. When 
space and <;taffinp is r- ilabP^ in local school district^ rv i ng grades 
one tl 'ough twelv.> in(lusive, the sector oi » lu* (ente v. i ! ; make every 
effort to avail hiniseir of such staff and fa, liities. The Adult education 
Sy:,Jem compensates the school district for sucii <kIuI: tea(l'iiing. In the 
event that no agency can supply the needed educational servici-s tor 

adults, the Direetor may then in consultation willi the Chici hxeeutiv(^ 

/ 

Officii- take steps, ti^ (^st ibiish classes, pr<M'.rams and subsidiary centers 
in the region to meet suci) needs. r: ^ first choice of loc<uion for 
adult instrudional activities should bo located on college and univer-. 



sitv campuses. 
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the student and economical iy eff iiic!)t from tb.— aandpo int uf maximum 
use of existing cv>l U^ge and university facirtM-, 

'Ihe Center i> iLso expected to provide instruction in * ht occupa- 
tional arcN-is. Th)> Mitution however, is i litil. more (<mpiex and 
inLriKuin^ Lii.-in l'- mi „t i-M.-l abov-. It ,.i ^ • n( .ijcu' cli.i 1 i cng.-s 
and inanv .■xciLing upporiunili-s. Tlum.ii.), lii-iullv- inlfilling 
Lhi . function of ,1(1. ill ((KT.ition lies i, the .-..rd iual ion o! siu-cializod 
.acilitic's. .AUhoiiLli lit.. Center - -.uh' i hoor^.t i ci I 1 v pi-vi-i.- dirc-l 



1 v'-.i rue 



■I i.>n ii. o(( iipat ional cduc-.U i on , l\v ti. 'ii'ico -.•qniicd (o 
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.icoomp'ish this \\oi\\ .uo highly specialized, cosily and not <rlwnys 
avail.ible where thev are nrodecl. 1:vcmU u.i 1 I v , 'rpendiin^ upon i lie nature 
an<l mjgnilude ot t ho tlon)<uul , Kugiinial Achill Kducat Ion Centers could 

providf specialized lacilities whicli are high in demand and sliort in 
supply. [nltially the Ci^nters should make every (.-tTort to contract 
with (Mthcr a community t'ollegc t>r a vocational srhool for sui ii facilities. 
Many vocational schools aru vacant in tin* late afternoons and on Saturdays. 
Som*' are not ust d in the evoninj; when /manv parl-timo and (onii'^uing 



educar ion adults could utilize sut'h facilities. i or psychological 
reasons, shops and lal)orator ies for t lu' (xxupalional education of adults 
should be located ()n college campuses. 

The local c. TIu^e^MKil_J\di^^ ^ i££l_jyi^:,i^fil9iliLL.. 

arm of the 

Open Althuugli the Open Univcrsits is administered by the 

Univers i tv 

central staff under the ChieT Adult Iducatioi i)Mi.n'r, the Kogional 
Adclt I'ducal ion Center ^is the focal point .ution for students 
enrolled in the Open University. Tlie Ci^nter, in a st^nse, becomes the 
facilitating', a^ enc-.> for llu« State OpcMi University. Under I lie policies 
and guid/lTiU'S fr'^m the rentral office, the Center ma/ arrange for 
studt^/t \u.o\ing, for atlmi n isterlng of examinations, for field experiences 
ana \()r i&orK-s\udy projects. 'Ihe (:entc>r works ( lose'y with colleges and 
universities in^the region in the developmtnt o\' \\\c Open University. 
Ihe Center also refers student^ to exist inn eourscss <hu1 programs offered 
by both the public and private colleges within the n^gion. Ihe Center 
'^may serve as a catalyst in promoting coojx-rat ion .imong the (olleges and 
universities in relation to tlje maximum utilizatinn of existing nrogr.ims 
and in the sharing of facilities, su( i) costlv 1 aborator i (»s , compuUM's 
and libraries. And final Iv, the Centei <issists st.lents in .obtaining 
degrees from existing (^olleges in cooperation with Ihe Stale Opi n University, 

Er|c S4 
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Yhv AdulL !:diK'at ion Contor as presently envisioned does not provide 
college-ievei InsL rue L icn . Again, this limitation is vit<ii lo the elimina- 
tion ot diiplicalion. Ail Lr<ulilional eo 1 lege- levr 1 insiriHiion regarc^less 
of n<iLure and I ype can he provided hy the community c'ol leges, four-year 
colleg ' and universities, both publie <ind private. Non-traditional 
approaches to adult education such a^ iiome study courses, te I evi s ion , radio^ 
e<ibie televisimi and computer b<ised courses arc under the jurisdiction 
i)f the central <uim i n I si ra t i ve unit oi ihe Open University. The Kc'glonal 
(enter will provide ill local student servicers lor Ihe Open Tniversity 
in the form of testing, distrihuiion <ind collection of i nst rue L ional 
materials, irranging seminars and the li'^e.^ On the etiier li<nid , the 
i^egional Center is not r.^sptMis i ble for staffing, leaching and I he pro- 
duction ,<>f instructional mate* i<rls rt^iuired bv the Open University. 
If, p. rdiance, there is a coileg.- or -niversily offering non-traditional 
programs for adults, ihe Regional Cent vv should ('udeavor to contract 
with this institution for ihv services desired by the studonts rnrolled 
in the Stati' Open Cnivcrsitv. 

9. riu* Adull } ducal ion Ji>^a i n^m<i.,inu>t's ut i 1 i /a I i . >n of_ex i st in^ 

.staft ajul f<uiljJt^ies on a ( oopcrat i ve b<i,is. 

In the developmc-nt of tin propo'^.il, it K-r. iu en a^ ui.ned that a 
large varirty m edacatio,Ml programs for ,ienlt.> <ire <ilroa(lv b^ ing offered 
bv l()i<ii school distrirls, private and pronri-tirv ins t i t ul i .-r. , foll<g(»s 
and universities. Conli^^ting educal i< n iui !)e(>n i put ol Arx iican 
,^dn(ati(Mi tMT many <1 < ib ^ L^ncbi ihr. pr<. p->aU adull cdiKafion is 
simpiv nnitied and <o(M('ina{id . imIl r a siu^'/m staU- board lor adminis*.ra- 
tiv.- purposes. Con-.-p.-ut Iv, t hv -tiM an<' i a. i 1 i ( ' > ,u p|" *r t i pi ese U 
aduif educati<>r^ "to,. ms rr.Mit t v^luaM. . -t n> . on, nuat i on 

and ion -I Kialt rdn. atM».. ib'r., i V M t >1 t shoo M ma^io to 

nt i I iz i)oth e-.lsl 1 )g i MM. . and st it t t. i r tnl U ,( font in t i. 
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operation ol tin Achilt hducntion System. Kor example, the shops and 

experienced teachers in the vocati^na^ schools should be an integral 

j>art of the system. It may be ni'cess<iry to negoti«ite with the local 

scliool districts for^X^he use of their facilities for programs supported 

by tiie Adult Kducat ion Syste^m. But, as long as facilities for programs 

are available in local ^y^^^^^^^^ districts and in public and private colleges 

and universities, funds K^r^capital outlay expenditures by tiie proposed 

Adult Kducat ion System can be kept at a minimum. 

10. 'ijie Adul t Kd ucac ion_ S ystem should n^^ix imi ze the use of existing 

course s and pro grams . 

wlienever possible, the Aviult Kducation System should fully utilize 

existing courses and programs of^fered by local school districts and 

lutL'ges and universitic The Regional Adult luhication Centers mentioned 

J i 

earlier should encourage students 'to ^vail themselves of existing educa- 
tional oppurtun i t les. New programs- should be developed only when existing 
courses, progr*ims, and related educational endeavors are not available 



to mei»t student demands. As a conseouence, the A(m>lt Ed u<. at ion System 
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bolsters present 1 1 udacation programs by ch<inneiling studonii- and 
tunds to existing schools and colleges where adult education is being 
offered. 

^ ^ • '}^JL^ ^!^[2i^ll^? d Adi 1 1 1^ 1 xl I » c_a j^i on_ Syste m doe s n ot s i gn i f i c a n t ly 
d i s rup t exi sting ad u 1 1 educat i on programs 

'I he proposed Adult ILdu^ation S> .tern is i onc( i ved as a ( en trail zed 
and highly ( » f Til iiivU id idmi n i si rai i ve strut ture tliai is gently slipcr- 
iinpt^sed on th*.- present f ragnu n.ted stginenl <>1 a(hil( echuation. Once tlie 
svstim IS cr ited, il snould dirLul, «'XpafUl an(! <oor(Iinate tne entire 
spe< I rum ()i It ediualion with a-; little di';rnption as possi!)!,* (f 
"xisLing \{iu^ uca' ionS v'L<m, pa rt i cu ' <i r 1 \ tins* f a 1 I i nr. w i i h in the 
pres'Ut higher lucat on ni. rin^sf i n'»t i t at i • >ii , inciudr community 



No 
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ii>IN*j'/'s, state iolLegcvi, staU* un i vers i t i and private* imd proprietary 
institutions of higher ediuMticni. The proptvsed A(..ull Kducalion Sysicm 
sliould pose no threat whatsoever to these i ns t L t ii t i ons . Higlier education 
at the eoliege and university level is currently well structured and 
effectively coordinated. The major weaknesses in ddult education lie 
within tlie first four functions contained in Chart ). hopefully, tiiese 
functions can be strengthened through tiie concentrated activities of 

/ 

t!)e Region*!! Adult Education Centers discussed earlii*r. / 

1 2 . The Ad 1 1 1 1 Ed uc a t_io n _Sy s I em ijs^ jjn v i s i o n e d as <i_j e s i v e e duca - 
t i ona b force . 

A positive.* The pLJ[>osed Adult Kducation System is viewed as a me uis cjf promoting 

and con- 
strut t.jve coopeiation and minimi?: ing competition for funds and students among 
torce-- 

edueational institutions. it is conceived as a sort of catalyst that 
enwurages the est<ibl ishmenl of collective educatit)nal effort among a 
umber of institutions. As a result, the full e<lucational r(»sourc<*s 
of a state are brought to hear upon the task of educa ..g adults in a 
mcinncr that is eccniomica I I y advantageous for h{>th the private and public 
sectors of adult ».Mlueat i<Mi . 
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CHAPTKR V 



A PROPOSED SYSTKM OF 
ADULT KDUCATTON 
FOR MASSACHUSF.TTS 
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Adult educition has been presented as a unified system dealing 
with seven major elements of educational development ranging from 
Primary B asic Adult nducatio ii to Graduate Studi es. A coj>ont case for 
incorpoi at ing all adult edui:dtion functions undt-r higher education 
was made in Chapter , The sum and substance uf the underlying reasons 
h»ads to the inevilabLe c^oik Lusion that the marriage of adult education 
with higher education is most filting. This marriage is educationally 
sound, psychologically imperatLve and moti v/at i onall y desirable from 
the standpoint o{ the adult learner. Uy it^ very nature, higher education 
has always viewed the learner from an adult point of view. Basic and 
vocational adult education require the same outlook and pers])ective 
as higher education. Although the level of knowledge and skills in 
basic adult education may be similar to that encountered by children, 
the presencatiou, approach, language and methodology in teaching adults 
must be one that is effective with adult and not children. 

The need for a coordinated and well integr<iU'd state-wide| Adul t 
Kducallon System has already been established. The fundamental philosophy 
underlying such a strite-wule system was developed consistent wi'th the 
goals and purposes of adult education. The proposed AduJ I l^ducation 
Syst'?m in Chapter A can be tail(^red to fit into any existing liigher 
education system in the United States. in this chapter, however, that 
State Adult Education System described in the pr(»c<»ding chapter will be 
specifically related to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Curjrent Statii_s in M/is''a< husetj s 

During the past tw(^ decades, Massachusetts had made t ri^mendous 



Recent 
expans ion 
of higher 
educat ion 
in Massa- 
chusetts 



forw.ircl strides in higher educatiim. The UnivcrsiLy of Massarhusct t s 
luis gruwn from a single major canii)us at Anilierst to three major campuses 
in v<irious parts oi' the Statt^. The State Colleges have expanded sub- 
stantially <ind have assumed an Important role in higher education. Two 
additional universities have been created, Soutlieastern Massachusetts 
University and Lowell University, replacing tliree textile technolog;! 
colleges. And fourteen well conceived comprehensive Regional (.ommunity 
Colleges liave l^een created. All of the dramatic development h.is occurred 
uniler tlie auspices of the l^oard of Hi'gher Education with the generous 
su|)port of the ey'H'utive brancii and the legislature and tl^rough the 
imaginative leadership of the several governing Boards of Trustees and 
visionary college presidents and chancellors. 

Undc-r the Wi 1 i is-i:<trr ington bill reorganizing education in Massa- 
chusett parsed in 1963 the five segments of higher education were 
place<l lender tlie jurisdict'ou of the Board of Higher Ixiucition while 
elementary <ind se- onJary educacion remninod within the pur^Mew of the 
Board t)f Kdueatiou. II is int*'resting to note that tlie C'MKTal Court of 
Massachusetts v rcated two consistent and parallel systems oi ptd)lic 
t-ducatton. I'lementai-' and se('onda»-y i*duc<ition is under the general 
supervisor! of t 1m' l^oard oi Kdueat ion but ea< h school district is governed 
bv ioenl school . oir.mi t te*. s . (Board of Education) Similarly, higher 
education is unch^r the general .supervision and coordination of the Boar I 
of Higher Kdueat ion, but i s. govi^'-ned by the lioaui of Trustees responsible 
for each respective s(*gmofM_ of the Massat liuset ts Svstem of Higher Kducation, 

rnfortunati' 1 y , thero is currently no single Uoard or As;(>ncy In the 
State of M.iss<i< huset t s responsible toi <ill o! tlx- sevc-n di'aiatt elements 
of achilt ednc<ition dejicribed in Chapter 3. To be sure, i lie Associate's 
i)(»gre<*, the Bacheh^r's !)e^',ree and th? r.;<jdu<Ue Studies hinct i(Mi of 
adult education is we'll organized under the ])rt .v\\\ P»oard n{ fn)'Jior 
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LuhuMtion. But, as is tlie case in the United States as a whole, basic 
and occupational adult educatiun is indeed not supported by the Common- 
wealth and there is no form of coordinated action involving these elements 
of ac'ult education. Colleges, high schools, vocational schools and most 

of ;,he larger public school systems are making valiant efforts in the 

J- 

area of adult education. Individual school districts and colleges simply 
do not have the financial and human resources to satisfy, even at minimum 
levels, the needs of adults, particularly when it is realized that adult 
education ac mentioned in Chapter 3 is not one of their major functions. 

The present status of basic adult education is a real cause of 

/ 

con ern if we are t^^ maintain a healthy educational and economic posture 

/ 

in ih^ Commonwealth. Trained and re-trained adults are a ri<Mi asset to 
any sT.*:e in promoting industrial development. Ihe efficient use of 
available financial resources is of primary importance in an expanding 
budget. Yet both of tliese desirable goals cannot he achieved under thc\ 
present conditions. A coordinated effort is lacking. There seen, to be 
^-no specific goals nor common aims among the increasing number of several 
types of educational institutions embracing varit)us aspects of basic and 
occupational adult education. There are wide gaps in the continuum of 
aclult education and tlK»re are cireas of dujilication of effort. Vor example, 
high school districts- are offer ir.g evening adult oduc^."n)n courses in 
typewriting within the same city wliert' a community col Iges is also teach- 
ing beginning typewriting . Jbvioi-sly, there is severe competition 
r<^r studeiws, staff, and financial support. Developmental education 
in Massachusetts is still rudimentary at best. Of necessity, many 
communiiv col lej^es and a few fou»--year (oIl(>?^< , h jv<> made iieroir. efforts 
in nr^>7i(ling various forms of improved remedia' (duca Jon r ivering 
several levels of Advam'^HiJ^^^sJ r^J.d^^^^ Despite th:s 1,d>or of love, 

r<>mediation as presenllv prartieed in M<iss i< huset t s as w* W as in other 
parts ol the country leave nu-h to be de.jred. ih.re simnlv uust he a 
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b^^Ller ecliKciLional answer to tiiis problem. Perhaps, Massac husetts can 
be a pionet'r and work toward this end. Tiie situation regarding primary 
and intermediate education is even worse. There is, practically, speak- 
ing no notable effort being made in tiiese areas anywiierc in the Common- 
wealth except, perhaps, in the City of Boston, which seems to be moving 
in this direction utilizing tiie Open learning Center Coni-ept. 

Many dedicated educators iiave expended a great deal of time and 
energy promoting and supporting adult eduvation in Massaciiusetts. Directors 
of Continuing Adult Education Programs, .ind administrators of various 
programs for tiie d i sailvantaged , deserve c u^'val ileal of credit' for trying 
to solve a major probK^m in adult education with little or no state and 
local support. Such persons have been at the iiK-rcy of the availability 
of federal funds in many instances. The time has now arrived when an 

State leader- ^.-stabl isht-d Stalt- i-.ducat iona i AgtTu y must assume the le.idership for the 
siiip and 

support finan'.ing and dcvi- 1 opment of adult education from Primary Adult Education 

to (Jraduate Studies. 

The Kxpand ing Role crLj-ll^L li.oard of H igh er Kducnl ion 

B.isic and Oci tjpat i ona 1 Aduic Hducation is (onceived as an integral 
[)art of adult education operating under the jurisdiction of the present 
Koard of lligiier Education, At some propitious time, howevc-r, the title 
of the present Board of Higher Education could !k- changed to the Board 
of fiigher .ind Adult iiiucation in ordi r to reflcrt the comprehensive function 
')f this body. The reasons for this arrangment It.tvc alrea<ly been discussed 
at length. Clearly, t'nen, Ba . i <■ and ()( < ui)ai i on/i 1 Adult r.du- at ion in- 
herently belong to higher (>du'^'ation wliuii i (urrrntiv rcs^)U'^ i b h* for 

/ 

educating adults oi (•)llege age or older. 

Under this |>roj)osal, p^^J\t^ec()ii< aiy r^luc-aUim in Mass, ichu ,et * must 
!)(> rr'defined, it is recommended that tiu presenl Bo<, rd oi liiK>hM Educa- 
tion redefine j)()st-secondarv educ,i( ion a- "ill l.u'nis t.} tn'-K iiitm offered 
£P^(]; to post-set ond.iry ACF pt-rsons."^ ()n<'e Ihi delinitien l)cLsn(l on A(d. is 
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dduptinl, adult education <iutomat icaJ 1 y falls within the purview 

of the present Board of Higher j'.ducalion. If rosl-Secondary Kduj^ation 
is redefined as reeommended , any cli«iiMy of title in the name of the 
board is academic hecau:^' it functionally becomes "The board of Higher 
and Adult Education". 
Fresc rva t ion of _tlie Status Quo 

The expiinsion of the role of the Board of Higher Education need not 
change the present functions and operations of the state universities, 
colleges or community colleges in any substantial way. Indeed, each 
may become i/nvo 1 ved in offering additional educational services in the 
light of thVi expanded role of the Board of Higher llducation, but it is 
presumed, under this proposal, that nc^ne of their present functions, 
including college- Level offerings for part-time and continuing education 
students will be affected in any appreciable way. It is even conceivable 
th<it such operations may be substantially expanded in si/.e and variety 
of offerings to meet the demands of students participating in an Adult 
Education System. Neither is it anticipated that the adoption of this 
proposal will have any appreciable bearing on the community service 
function of community colleges and on th* research efforts of the 
colleges and universities. 

^^'^P ^ !ilLi'21Ui[LSiBS-J^ ^ ^'^ ^t't:a in Inst ' tut ion ^al l\mct f ()n^ 

As will he seen later, this proposal provides for the establish- 
ment of the Massachusetts Open Universitv under the present Board of 
Higher KdiiCc'tion. liiis added adult edutaliun fuiHtion will undoubtedly 
stliTulate thi cxpansii^a '>f educational ni fi rings of the private, pubJ ic 
and proprietary institutions of learning. II conceiJ/aMe that the 
community colleges will play a more active and systematic role in Basic 
Adult Education <.nd in Occupational i:ducation fju" adults. Since adult 
.jduc<ition is also viev^/ed as an organi/'ul <>nd cooperative <ipproach in 
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Llu» training and ro-training of worker.s in Massachusetts, the oppor- 
tunities for cooper<ition among natural clusters of regional institutions 
are limitt\I only by the resources and imagination of the potential 
part icipants. 

Maximum Utii ization of Present Staff aiid Fac ilities 

The establishment of the Open University by the Board, of Higher 
Education does not call for the construction of new educational 
"megast rue tures" with staffing to match them. There will obviously he 
a nominal need for a few key persons depending upon the nnmi)er of 
regional centers that will be developed. The nature of these centers 
will be discussed later. This proposal does not envision any substantial 
capit*il outlay for new university campuses with new builaings and 
equipment for this type of adult education. Hopefully, the t'xpanded' 
educational functions can be housed in existing educational facilities. 
Initially, the Massaciuisetts Open University Program will probably be 
Limited Lo the point at which maximum utilization of existing facilities 
and teaching staff is achieved. If the demand for nc^n- trad i t i ona?^ 
tolLuge education increases beyond this limit in the future, a reassess- 
ment of priorities for capital outlay wilt need to b'.' made at that time. 
Thus, the need for additional funding and staff will depend primarily 
upon the demand and success o( the non-traditional college i)rograms> 
established by the Massachusetts Open Univcrsitv. 

It is .assumed that mo*>L of the adult edu"<:: ion programs in Primary, 

* 

Intermediate and Advanced i;.isi( Adult Fducatioa .jnci in OcMijMt ional 
Adult Krhicat iun i an also be housed in cxi:Uinj; labilities. Unlike the 
Open taiiversity, hnvvcvcr, these programs will re(|uir(? a few specially 
tratiK'd tcichers for classroom i nst rtic l i i)n and a center for the pro- 
duction ot proj^rammcd insirucMonal malcri<jl'i . Prouer finant ing is 
cruci.il »o the <ai(cess of t li i . undertakiuK. 1 cdcrdl ftinds will undoubtedly 
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be available to some extent for Basic Adult Education and Occupational 
Programs, but the Commonwealth should assume the primary responsibility 
for financing a comprehensive Adult Education xSystem. The potential 
return to the state in economic growth and increased taxes from better 
educated people who are earning higher salaries will more than compensate 
for this commitment. 
l)ef in i t i o ns 

Tliere are a number ok educational terms that may have different 
meanings for different peop'e. In adapting the adult education concept 
described earlier Lo the needs of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
It is essential that all techniral terms be clearly understood, 
I. An adult : For the purpose of this study an adult is any 

person 19 vea/s or older. 
2» Post -secondary education ; Under this concept, post-secondary 
education includes any of the seven elements of education 
mentioned earlier offered to post-second** v AGl- persons(19 years 
or older) regardless of academic level. 
3. Col lege -leye 1 Pro gram : College-level work refers specifically 
to the level of studen t performanc-e and NOl o the place where 
the student receives i nst ruct i(ni . Learning is NOT *Vo 1 lege-level " 
simply because he Is an adult and acquired it on a college campus. 
In more precise language, col lege- 1 eve I work embodies all learnings 
whose expected level of performance exceeds that which is normally 
achieved or. capable of being achieved in the elementary and 
secondary schools of the United States. Traditionally, ti^ere arc 
two accepted deviations from this definition. Foreign languages, 
ancj hc^ginn ng shorth<ind and t vp(»wr i t ing ,of t en carry college credit 

' in certain programs. In such cases, tlie ^.Indent must achic^ve the 

1 

same performniue le^cl as ihv high sch()i)l program but in one-half 
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the time, 

A, Occupational Adult Education : Occupational Adult PIducation pro- 
gr<ims refer specifically to occupational programs for <uhilts such as 
automoti\'e repair, appliance repair, television servicing, elu'f, barber 
and airline hostess, Tljiese should not be confused with the higher per- 
formance level c<ireer pr^ograns current! y offered in the Massachusetts 
community colleges, such as those in nursing, dental hygiene, business 
administration and the like. Under this definition, occupational adult 
programs include all vocational programs whose level of perfornian^e is 
iKjuivalent to that cxpectt^d from students graduating /rom the vocational 
schools at the secondary iWei of education, 

5- Basic A dult Hducatlon: In this study, [)<isic aduJ t educatio; 
includes all level of acadel|[iic adult education below' *'col lege level 
programs". More specifically basic adult education includes Primary, 
Basic Adult Educatii)n, lntor)|iedi73*te Basic Adult iulucation, and Advanced 
Basic Adult MdMcation as defi^ned in Chapter 2. 

The Master rian iW the Massachu se 1 1 s^_ 
^iLLiiiiiy c |it:ion Sy s;^t_eiij^^ 

The adult education concef;>t presented in this study is mU rad i t ional 
in design, comprehensive in ocipe, futuristic in ouLiook .nid adienturou^. 
in approach. If adopted, Massacjiuset t.s vr/ould indeed re-establish its 
former reputation as a piimeer |n Ame>i(^aii Kduc<Uion. indeed, the 
Commonwealth would bi'ioine a leader in adult education. The need for educa- 
ting and re-educaling productive; adults in a dvnamic societv is .rossing, 
\\v^ oresent educational systt^m was well desi);ne(l for the .i laliveiy stable 
world of the past. Today it no longer suffic(»s. The education of about 
A07 of the adults in Massachusetts ami in ihv United States as a whole 
is almost completely ovi-rlooked e.ndVr the presn'l system in Massacluiset t s. 
The time for some form of positive <icli()n in tlM'<; rcj'.ard is at hand. This 
study reveals many of the short coinings i>l <hlult t <iiK <it i<^ii today and prrsent.S 
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a few suggestions for correcting the weaknesses in adult education in 
a rational and systematic manner. 

Pioneering Is both (hallenging and exciting. History discloses 

tliat Massacnusetts is well experienced In educational innovations and 



pilot studies. in the expanse of adult education, the bright stari ol 

New educational Learning are still distant targets. Tlie objectives are quite i iear in 
leadership 

for conceptual form but the ways and means of achieving them are still 

Massachusetts 

embryonic in development. F.ducators already have the knowledge and 

understandings for creating an effective Adult Fiducation System. What 

/ 

is required is a commitment by tl)e State of Mass<irhuset ts to support 
adult education as defined in^this study and a release of the technical 
potential to accomplish thit*' task. The thetiry related to the ways in 
which adults Learn most/ effect ively must be perfected and developed 
^ for use in the-classroom. The inhibitors to adult je<irning must be , t 

identified and neutral iV.ed. The accelerators to adult learning must 

y 

he explored and e'xploiu-d. Tea-^hing techniques that work hest for 
adults must he dc'vised, developed ani refined. New educational delivery 
system.- such as radio, telephone, teletype, televisi. ., in i t^rmat ion 
retrieval systems and computers, must be explon*d ,r. a <uis (»f .educa-- 
' ting adults under various situations. Old di'l iverv systems, sut h/as 

teachers, tutors, peer, booV'^, correspondence courses <ind inc i<lental 
learning must be re-<issessed , refined and re-a(i<ipted ft^r adults. And 
the human mind must yet create instructional maujiais anti d(*velop n<*w 

/ 

teaching and learning tethniquos tliat are yet nt>ti-i'X 1 s i tng. \o be sure, 
the challenge to edu{<itors, state* oftn iais, \vy \ .lators, and citizens 
of Massachusetts is great, but the i)or..niial valuo of this eff ort 
.to lhr» people* of the (>)nmouv;ea 1 1 h , psvcholoj'J* illy, tci^noruallv and 
educationally i,s vast indeed. 
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In view of Ihc fore^'.oLng discussion, it becomes increasingly clear 

that the proposed Adult Education System for Mnssachuseuti; must be 

achieved a step at a Lime within the strucLure of a long range plan of 

action and within the budgetary limitations of the state budget. The 

plan of action, therefore, must provide a progressive sequence of steps 

that wiLL ultimately result in the implementation of the master plan 

for the Adult Education System embodying the concept described in the 

Make haste preceding chapters. The plan of action, must therefore, possess 

slowly 

sufficient stabilit.y to insure the gradual developinent of the system 

from a modest beginning to full maturity. It is suj»gested that the 

establishment of a com|)rehensive Adult Kducation System in Mass<ichusetts 

be accomplished in two phases which arc discussed in detail in the 

latter part of this chapter. 

Governance and Organization arc two cxtreim^ly important issues 

associated with any major undertaking. A closer look at r^overnance 

and Organisation reveals that the specific elements of Governance and 

Flexible Organ Ijiat ion depend very much on th'» nature of the ftinctions to be 

governance and 

organiz.it ion accomplished, the maj;nitude of the undertaking and the dcgrc(^ of diversity 

among the several functions. Lt has alrc»ady i)c»cii suggested above that 
the nature and ma^nitinde of the proposed adult education ^"unctiim in 
Mass.icliuset ts will r*-main in a slate of flux until Mie ultiiijate system 
is achi(ived. Thus, it is reasonable to expect (hat the (Governance and 
Organisation of the idult education function in the Cominonwon I th will 
also clunae from time to time. In .spite of this anticipated fluidity, 
however, two points In the development of aiv Adult Kducation System can 
be fixed re/isonably well at this time — the beginning and the end. 
Obviously, there may be a number of intermediate p«it terns of (Governance 
and Organization l)etw(n'n tiiese two points* For tlie purpose of this study, 

ERIC ti? 
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two patterns of organisation are pr posed. The first will deal with 

the Governance and Organization pattern appropriate to the administration 

of the Adult lukication System in its final form in accordance with the 

principles discussed in the preceding chapters. This structure will be 

called the "Ultimate Governance of the Massachusetts Adult Education 

System". This presentation will be followed by a discussion of the 

"Interim Governance of the Massachusetts Adult Education System". 

ill*-'- Ultimate Structure and st affing of the* Mcissji c In i^s e s A< h 1 1 1 Mucat ion 

System 

Ultimate Governance. As the proposed Massachusetts Adull Education 
System approaches its full development, the governance of the system 
WDuld be assumed by the "Hoard of Trustees- Massachusetts Open University 
and Adult Education " v^;hose duties and responsibilities are outlined 
under "Organization" disiussed below. Although the composilion of this 
Board is open for discussion at the proper time, it is suj',j;i'si c»d that it 
consist of one member of the Board of Trustees from each of the five 
segments, four members appoint(»<l by the Governor representing, private and 
proprietary institutions of higher education in Massachusetts, and six 
member: ^pointed at large by tlie Governor in stich a manner that goograplu'- 
ca 1 representation on the Board from ail partr; of Lhe staie is assured. 
Insofar as possible, these six members should reside in parts of the state 
not covered by the first two categories of Board membership. Kvery effort 
should be made to provide membership on tiie lioard representing industry, 
business, labor, disadvantaged groups, minority groups and t.hc like. 

Ultima te Orga niz ation - The organizational structure of the Massachu- 
setts Adult Education System in its t inal form clearly depicts the com- 
prehensive nature of its functions and the wide scope of the educational 
services that will become available to adults. The suggesttul ultimate 
organizational chart of tlie Massachusetts Adult Education System is pre- 
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siMitcd on page 84a . Clearly, the chart shows tlie expanded role 
of the Board of Higher Education as a simple extension of its present 
organization, including a new Board of Trustees, a central staff and a 
network of Regional Adult Education Centers. The addition of tlie basic 
and occupational adult education function to the Board of Higher Education 
is perfectly consistent with the theory of differentiated functions 
embodied in the Willis-Harrington Act of 1965. A word concerning this 
aspect of the Willis-Harrington Act is in order at this point. According 
to this statute, higher education was viewed as a cluster of di f Terent iated 
functions, each function governed by its own Bonrd of Trustees. For 
pragmatic reasons, all similinr functions weru not grouped together 
at the time the Act was passed, but the basic pliiJosophy was still main- 
tained. This same philosopliy is embodied in tliis proposal. Simply stated, 
an additional discrete function has been assigned to the Board of Higher 
Education. It is Loth appropriate and logical therefore, tliat a new 
Board of Trustees should be introduced to govern this new function. By 
no stretch of the imagination can this be considered a proliferation of 
boards. Proliferation exists only when one board can assume the duties 
and responsibilities of two or more boards. Indeed, this is not the 
situation in this case. In fact, the architects of the Willis-Harrington 
Art must be commended Cor their originality and administrative insights. 
As presently constituted, the several governing boards under the umbrella 
of the Board of Higher Kducation are functioning very effectively accord- 
ing to plan. Understandably attempts are always being made to reduce 
tlie number of boards in government. But tliere comics a point where tlic 
irreducible minimum is reached. For example. New York City operated 
for many years witli a single Board of Hducation. But several local 
school boards have now been established to insure Lint the administration 
of the public school in New York is more responsive to the local needs. 
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Is this prolifernt ion? Indeed, it is not if thv fnnction Is served 
more effectively nslng more boards. According to the Willis-Harring- 
ton Act higlier ediication included four major functions (I) the univer- 
sity function (2) the state college function (3) the community college 
function (4; the tecluiologjes institute funcrtion. Under this proposal, 
we are simply adding a new function to tlie higher education system. 
It follows, therefore, that a new board should be created to govern 
the Massachusetts Open University and Adult Education, in order to 
a(*como(late a new function within the framework of a wel I -desi gned 
Ivi I I i s-llarr ingf'on Act. 

^^*^*ir^^ o f Tr ustees- Ma ssachusetts Open Uni ve rsi ty and Adul t_ ndu(:at i oti 

it is suggested that a new Board of Trustee-'^ for the Massaclmsetts 

Oprn University and Adult Education be created luider the jurisdiction 

of the Board of Higher i^ducation and related to it in the same manner 

One Board and as the t)ther existing boards. This new lioard of Trustees would be 
several 

regional adult directly responsible for the establishment and maintenance of the 
cducat ion 

centers Massachusetts Open University and for the development establishment 

and administration of the Regional Adult Educati(Mi Centers. As will 
be discussed in greater detail later, these Regional Centers would be 
responsible for guidance, testing and advisement, for providing all 
levels of Basic Adult Education (below co I lege- 1 evel work) and for all 
Occupational Adult Education. The Regional Center would also be the 
"nerve center" of the Massachusetts Open Ihiivcrsity. Thus, these 
Regional Centers would be responsible for two major functions of adult 
educition liasic and Vocational and the Masscichiis(*t:ts Open University. 
Both the Open University students and the Adult Education stu(l<»nts 
re<iuire individualized guidance, testing and advisement. Woth groups 
require non-traditional education. Both groups call for some form of 
personalized instruction. Both groups contain adults with common 
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proi)lenis and family responsibilities. Both gr(Mips are part of adult 
e(huation in its l)roadest sense. In fact, if adulL education is viewed 
realistically as a continuum to >rimary Basic llducat ion (equivalent 
to grades l-A in Klementary Scliool) to Graduate Studies, the two groups 
of adults may participate in one sub-system (Basic Adult Wucation) or 
the other (Massachusetts Open University) or in both of them. In 
reality, both sub-systems are part of a single integrated non-tradi tional 
Adult Kducation System. 

Tiie proposed system under an autonomous Board of Trustees blends 
naturally and in a positive way into the present system of colleges and 
universities. There is a close and healtliy relationship between the pro- 
posed and existing educational system. Under n(> foreseeable circum- 
stances will tlie introduction of this innovative system of adult educa- 
tion have any deleterious effect on any existing institutions of higher 
education, whether private, proprietary or public. On the other liand, 
there is every reason to believe that positive benefits can be felt 
by these institutions in thu form of exp. idcil enrollments, higher level 
of acailemic performance by entering students and an improved climate 
for higher academic aciiievement. One of the major functions of the 
Board of Trustees is to make certain that the Massachusetts Open 
University promotes non-traditional approaches to higher education and 
avoids duplication of nny practice or programs available in existing 
colleges and un i vers i sites in Massachusetts. 

Th(* Oovornor's Task Force on the Open University discussed in 
considerable dt»pth the possihility of simply absorbing the adult educa- 
tion and Open University function within Lhe existing system of higher 
educatioiK WhiU- the question has much imril, the reasons against this 
approach are most compelling. In fact, i lie (iovirnor^'s Task Force strongly 
favored an independent form of administration for tiie Open University. 
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The studies coiuluctiul l)y the writer also slronj^ly support an indopendcnt 
Adult Education System. Kirst of all, adult education is (»nvisioned in 
this proposal, must, for the most part, be non-traditional in character, 
innovative In design and personalized in approach. The researches 
conducted by Professor Paul Mort and others at Columbia University 
on the Adaptability of Kdueation to Changes clearly showed statistically 
that the major Inhibitors to educational ch«'mge included ne}»ative 
community attitudes, lack of financial support and apathy amou}!; most 
of the faculty members in existing institutions. Kven a cursory examina- 
tion of how changes take place in our colleges and universities today, 
with their multiplicity of interlocking committees, sub-committees and 
faculty governing groups would quickly reveal the hopelessness of in- 
troducting new, non- t rad it iona I practices, new degrees, «uul non-traditional 
programs in existing institutions. Collective bargaining also poses 
another formidable complicating clement that milil<iles against the 
absorption of new and non-existing adult education functions into the 

Why, an existing institutions of higher education. Understandably, unionization 

independent 

Adult is primarily designed to serve the best interests of the faculty and 

Kducat ion 

System professional workers in defining "working conditions". Admi ttedly,new 

programs , innovat ive practices, increased bouis of contact Lime required 
of faculty on the campus in non-traditional programs do affect ''working 
conditions". Thus, it would seem unfair and inappropriate to ask 
members of the existing faculties, tlirough negotial ions or otherwise, 
to subject tiiemselves to working conditions and teaching practices that 
are vastly different from those described to the faculty member at the 
time when he was hired. On the other hand, an independent organization 
would eliminate this problem. New "working conditions*' appropriate to 
the special needs of an Adult Education System could be set forth 
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iii consideiMble detaiL. Tn this way. it would be possible to employ 
faculty members and administrators who art* inherently committed to 
non-traditional approaches and whose "working conditions" would be 
understood clearly by them at the time of initial employment by the 
Adult Education System. 

Another important reason against the absorption of the proposed 
Adult Education System into the existing institutions of higher educa- 
tion stems from natural and almost irresistible temptation on tlie part 
o{ a large number of existing institutions of higher education to 
adjust college standards of student performance DOl>?N to the level of 
incoming adults under the guise ^hat present expectations of student 
performance are unrealist i cal ly high. If two separate systems are 
created, the temptation is removed. Realistically, under this proposal 
there is no reason for the erosion of academic standards. it will be 
the responsibility of the Adult Education System to raise ihe level 
of ner fonnance of a student to that which is recjuired for him to enter 
"col lege- 1 eve I" courses. I'hus, instead of brinj».ing academi< standards 
down to meet the level i»f the student, the performance level of the 
student is raised to meet existing pre-requisi te level of performance 
for entry into a "college-level" course. Educationally, this approach 
is salutory frcun the standpoint of both the student and the college. 
Students are allowed to enter rej^ular college courses only when they 
are ready for them. it is both cruel and frustrating to allow a student 
to fntor a class with other students who are better prepared for it. 
And it is unfair to (|ual if led students when standards of performance 
in such courses are lowered. I'ur thermore , the college would be able 
to offer a more enriched course if the range of preparedness of the 
students entering; sucli a course were narrv)Wed (U)wn through the operation 
of an Adult Education System. Under the proposed indcpendend Adult 
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Kdiicatit)!! System, the scoj)e and depth of Icjrninp, thai could be offered 
in our prest'nL colleges could he substantially improved. Furthermore, 
avtiilabK* fiiiancial and human resources earmarked for collc^;e education 
could bo spent on providing "college- level programs". The responsibility 
for establishing remedi.il, developmental and preparatory programs would 
be assumed by the Adult KducaLion System as part of the Basic Adult 
KducaLioii Program. Tiiis view is perfectly consistent with the Willis- 
HarringLon Act , which provides that liigher education should consist of 
"college-level" programs. The creation of preparatory college programs 
in the private i nsL i tuL it)ns , in some public high schools, in community 
col ledges and state* colleges and univers i t ics was an invention of sheer 
necessity. These programs resulted from the absence of integrating 
Adult i:(hication System. The need for such programs is so compelling 
that their development was simply inevi cable. These institutions should 
be commended for assuming responsibilities far above and beyond their 
normal functions as high schoc)ls or colleges. However, since a compre- 
hensive Adult Education System is being prop<)sed, these functions should 
be assigned to their proper and logical place, where studtMits maj^ 1><^* 
offered many forms of educational opportunities wifhout, in any way, 
interfering with the primary function of exist in?', institutions of learning. 
As presently conceived, the proposed Fioard of Trustees for the Open 
University and Adult Kducation is specifically (Unsigned to provide a 
wide variety of educational opportunities for adults in a series of 
meaningful, realistic and articulated steps. 

The Central Profe s sj^onal Staff for the Open H n ive r s it^ a nd Adult Education 

I . The^ ^/^j^^iL^'il? 

He is tljc (executive office of the Bo;jr«l of Trustees for the 
Open University and Adult Kducation. in this capacity, he has 
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clirc'ct stiporvLS ion ovor Iiis own staff anJ has the overall respon- 
sibility for the operation of the Adult EclueaLion System, which 
incltides both the MassaehnsetLs Open University and Adult Education 
as defined in the beginning of this chapter. 

The President and three major professional staff members arc suggested 
for the central office of the system. The success of the proposed 
Adult Kducation System will almost entirely depend on the leadership 
<lualitios and specific competencies of the President and his three 
principal staff members one of whom exercises a line fuiu*tion 
relationship with the Director of each Regional Adult fiiducation 
Center. 

^ • T he P i rector o{_^ l\^J\l]^JJ}]^i.3£i!:£S}}^^^ ^ 

As the one of the key persons in the top level adminst rat i ve team 
of the Adult Kducation System, the Director of Planning, t^csearch 
and iiudget plays a crucial role. The Adult Education System is 
not envisioned as a new and separate educational enterprise. Tt is 
separate and distinct administratively for reasons earli(M- indicated. 
Thus, responsibilities associ.iLed witii physical plant and capital 
outlay are quiti' minimal. System research studies, however, are vital 
for intelligent future planning. Such research findings form the 
basis for the deve l()pm(;nt of educational programs within the* financial 
commitment of the state. And finally, this staff member is respon- 
sible for the business affairs of the system including budget prepara- 
tion, accounting ol liuuls, pre-audit review and capital expenditures. 
3 • J'lLe_P ^If' ctor of lhy_ In struct ional Materials J*jr od net i o n Center 

Due to the non-traditional approach of both the Open University 
and the Adult Kducation Programs, special instructional materials 
may be required. The Director of the Instructional Materials Pro- 
duction Center will be responsible for the development and production 
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of education materials requested by the Director of each Adult Educa- 
tion Center. Materials for instructional purposes may assume a wide 
variety of forms. They may be correspondence courses created by 
faculty or experts. They may be home use kits for science, accounting 
electronics, auto mechanic and the like. They may be radio or television 
tapes. They may be video tapes to be used at the various regional 
adult centers. The list of examples is endless and is limited only 
by the imagination of the faculty and those working in the programs. 
^ • Th e Execut ive I) i rec^tor-Massachuset ts Open ^ hiiversity nndJVd u H 
Educat ion 

The Executive Director is a line officer directly responsible to the 
President and serves as the major link between the top level administra- 
tive team and the Director of each Regional AdulL Education Center. He 
is responsible for the operation of all of the Regional Adult Centers. 
He is the chief academic officer for the entire system. Mis office 
has administrative supervision for all programs within the Adult Edirca- 
tion System. It sets the educational goals a!id direction for the system 
and develops specific guidelines regarding educational standards of 
student performance, and program requirements for the various certifi- 
cates and degrees awarded by the Massachusetcs Open University. These 
policies may be developed by an academic committee consisting of the 
Executive Director and all of the Directors of the Regional Centers. 
This committee makes its recommendations through the Executive Director. 
The Executive Director is responsible for developing policies and pro- 
cedures designed to stimulate cooperative action between various 
educational institutions in the state. As the demands for space, more 
instructors and nev; programs develop he will work with the a|)propriate 
regional directors in promoting cooperation between the system and each 
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respect ive institution, lie requests funds, If necessary to compensate 
th< coopcratLng Lnstitutions Cor providing needed services. He assists 
regional diret'tors in locating appropriate educational programs for 
maximum accessil> i I i ty and convenience of students. 

The Executive Director also works very closely with the other two chief 
staff members of the presidential staff. Under normal circumstances 
the financial, spatial, staffing and educational needs of the Adult 
Education System are transmitted to the I^xecutive Director from each 
regional director. It then becomes the responsihiJ ity of the Kxecutive 
Director to work closely with his two counterparts in the central office 
and with the President to meet the demands of the various regional 
centers. 

5* Tl ie Director of the Regional Adult Kduca tion Center 

Hach Regional Adult Education Center is administered by a director 
who has the complete responsibility for the operation of the center 
which is the crux of the proposed Adult Kducation System. The center 
undertakes whatever needs to be done from the standpoint of service 
and instruction. Service and coordination are the major roles of the 
Regional Center. Direct instruction is a secondary function. Adult 
service under the Associate Director of Student Service, including 
testing, guidance counseling, advisement and the preliminary assessment 
of previous work experience of adults in relation to the student's 
academic goals. Once the student is accepted in the Massachusetts Open 
University, however, the final approval of allowable credit for equiv a- 
lent life experiences toward a degree rest with the Associate Director of 
Che Massachusetts Open University in the regional office. The student, 
of f'ourse, would be entitled to appeal to an appropriate- committee if 
he feels that the findings of the Associate Director are unjustified. 
Fach Regional Director is a key person with the Adult Jvducation System. 
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He is tlie prime mover in the adult educational process. He is respon- 
sible for determining, planning, developing and offering adult education 
programs needed and appropriate to his region. Part of the offerings 
are based on direct student demand, part of tliem m;?v be requested by 
l)usiness and industry, and part of them may I) re^- to tlie future 
regional needs. In any case, the Regional Director is both a catalyst 
and a facilitator in his region. He m;ikes sf.udies of needs, perhaps 
with tlie assistance of a local advisory comruittee and staff from tlie 
central office. He gives leadersliip to the development of courses or 
programs that he feels will satisfy tlie regional need and submits them 
to the central office for review and for the necessary support in funds, 
staffing, coordination and instruct i.onal materials. The Regional 
Director also makes the initial contacts with existing educational 
agencies describing the nature of the assistance required and ascertain- 
ing the degree tv) which regional educational institutions can meet the 
adult education needs of the Center. It is quite conceivable, for 
example, that none ot the institutions in the region can provide a 
Primary Adult Education Program on a personalized basis. In such 
instances, the Regional Dirv^cor, in consultation with the Executive 
Director in the central office, would plan, develop, staff, house and 
conduct such a program, utilizing d i rect financial and technical 
assistance from the central office of the Adult Education System. 
As indicated earlier, the Regional Center is not primarily a school* 
college, or university where direct instruction is offered. It serves 
this function only when the required instructional services are not 
regionally available in the public schools, private and proprietary 
colleges and in the public institutions of higher education. The major 
thrust of the Regional Center is to woke certain that all existing 
instructional services are put to full use in serving the needs of 
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adults. If courses or programs nooded by adults are not currently 
offered by regional Institution^, the Regional Center should be in a 
position to arrange for the offering of such prop^rams by existing 
regional institutions and shouid be prepared to compensate such institu- 
tions for this specific instructional service. On the other hand, if 
regional institutions are not able to provide such needed instruction, 
then, and only then, should the Regional Center offer direct instructional 
service to students. 
The Re gional Cen ter Staf f 

The Regional Center also includes four -ipal staff members 

who arc directly responsible to the Director of the Center mentioned 
above. Kach Associate Director has a major responsibility. The 
Associate Director in charge of the regional component of the Massachu- 
setts Open University serves as "the regional arm of the Massachusetts 
Open University*'. Another major regional staff officer is the Associate 
Director of Adult Occupational Education responsible for training and 
re-training adults. The other two chief staff members of the Regional 
Center are the Associate Director of Uasic Adult liducation and the 
Associate Director of Student Services. F.ach staff position will be 
described In greater detail below. 

1. The Assoc iatejjj rector of the Massachu setts Open Uni versit y 
The Associate Director of th(^ Massachusetts Open University 
is the regional officer of the Massachusetts Open University. He works 
very closely with the Associate Director of Student Services in all 
cases involving students who wish to pursue work toward the Associate 
or Bachelor "degrees. All students seeking a college degree via non- 
traditional and innovative approaches would apply to the Associate 
Director of the Massachusetts Open University. The Associate Director 
of the Massachusetts Open University and his staff would be responsible 
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for coordinating or providing all Inst met i onaJ oxperionccs required 
by students pursuing studies townrd a college degree. He would also 
be responsible for tlie approval of programs, courses, eredit for 
allowabU- ocpiivalent life experience and for credit by appropriate 
examination in accordance witii policies, standards, and guidelines 
recommended by tiie Kxecutive Director of tiie Open .Universi ty and Adult 
Kducation in tiu^ central office and approved by liio President and the 
Board of Trustees. 

The Associate Director of tiie Massaciiusetts Open University, is directly 
responsibie to tiie (Regional Director nnd worlds closely witii iiim in 
promoting a spirit dI cooperative, non-competitive, co-exisLence with 
all of tiie colleges and universities witliin the region, lie lias the 
major responsibility for the planning, development and implementation 
of all college-level instruction not available in existing Institutions 
within his region. Through the Regional Director, lie works with the 
central office in the development of non-traditional instructional 
materials or practices, which include instruction by tel evision, telephone, 
teletype, direct access information, computers, correspondence, home 
study kits and the like This is not intended to be a comprehensive 
description of the work of the Associate Director of the Massachusetts 
Opc^n University. Obviously, as the system begins to take shape, the 
nature of t!ie duties of this staff member will he more clearly defined. 
2 • Assoc i at e D irector-Adult Oc cupal I )li2:i.Lil"^L' jiLL^i!! - 

This staff member would be primarily responsible for all levels 
and types of Occupational Education (Vocational) below **co I I cge-level". 
Post-secondarv career^ programs would remni'n witliin the jurisdiction of 
the present community college system. Only students desiring to enroll 
in non-traditional col le:i;e-level occupational programs would do so 
tlirou^di tlie Associate Director of the Massachusetts Open University. 
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Ot^hers would continue to apply for admission to rommunity coliogt?s 
and four-year institutions. The Associate Director for Adult Occupa- 
tional Kducation would be responsible for the training and re-training 
of all adults in occupational type endeavors. The Direccor would work 
closely and cooperatively with all secondary and vocational schools 
in the region. If such programs are not available in the region, he 
would encourage such schools to offer these programs and reimburse 
them for such service through the central office. 
3. A ssociate Director- B as ic Adult Educatio n 

This staff member is responsible for providing Lho "missing 

The three R*s link" in American adult education. Briefly, he must offer a wide variety 
for adults 

of learning options so that an adult may start wherever he is educationally 
even at first grade of elementary school and move toward his educational 
objectives. The Associate Director of Basic Adult Education is respon- 
sible for providing both conventional and non-traditional education 
for adults ranging from what a person would normally learn in the 
first grade of elementary school through the fourth year of high school. 
On a regional basis, he would thus be rusponsible for all Basic Adult 
Education Progrcims that are now offered in two year and four year colleges 

College under such titles as open learning, remedial program, developmental 

preparatory 

instruction education, educational opportunities, open college and basic adult 
education. Consequently, for adults who are academically oriented 
toward a college degree this staff officer would have the responsibility 
of providing the necessary educational experience for such students. 
He would have the duty of preparing college bound adults for direct 
entry to regular college programs at the freshnian level, and of articu- 
lating his terminal performance objectives for these students with those 
required for initial entry to a college program. 

ERIC 
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Obviously, not all adults desire to pursue work toward a college degree. 
The Associate Director for Basic Adult Education would also bo responsible 
for preparing adults for the General Mucation Development (GED) examina- 
tion if the student desired a high school equivalency certificate. Still 
other adults may simply want to pass a certain Civil Service lixamination. 
The program can he so designed to accomodate this and other adult needs. 
Programs for non-F>nglish speaking .idults would also come under the purview 
of this staff officer. - 

^ • ^ sg_Q c iate D i rector of Student Ser vices 

This chief staff officer in the Regional Office supplies the 
second Important "missing link*' in American adult education- Adult 
Educational Services. Testing, personal guidance, educational advise- 
ment and general counseling are the basic elements of an urgently needed 
adult educational service. Except for a few privately operated centers, 
these services are not available to the adult population of America, 
in general, and Massachusetts, in particular. 

The Associate Director of Student Services provides a wide spectrum of 
basic services. He ailministers a large variety of tests depending upon 
the needs and desires of tl. adult, lie interprets the results of these 
tests to the clients and advises them accordingly, lie assists them in 
a number of constructive ways ranging from "how to get a job" to a 
suggested program for se 1 f- improvement involving programs in existing 
educational inst i tut ioiK or non-traditional approaches under tlie juris- 
diction of the ot er three- major staff members in the regional office. 
The value of this staff officer to the welfare of adults in his region 
cannot be expressed in a few words. Obviously, he is priceless in 
advisement for self-improvement through education. To some degree, he 
may have a beneficial effect in reducing the state budget for public 
welfare by encouraging people now on welfare rolls to train for unfilled 
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existing vacancies requiring skills that can he acquired by such adults. 
And finally, within the realm of potentiality and conjecture, he may, 
in some measure, contribute to an improved mental health for adults in 
several ways. He couid reduce frustrations among adults by giving them 
positive and realistic guidance. He could promote self-fulfillment 
through perceptive advisement. And he might be able to reduce boredom 
on the part of some adults by directing them toward worthwhile public 
service. Would these activities reduce the number of adults suffering 
from mental health problems? Only time will tell. 
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PH ASK I 

From Concept t o Substance 

The transformation of a concept into a substrnCiv*. form is, at 
best, a slow and frustrating endeavor. The nature of these changes 
in the creation of an Adult Kducation System in Massachusetts are 
metamorphic in character. The growth of the system will likely occur 
as a series of sequential steps ranging from a modest beginning to the 
ultimate system. A review of Chapter 4 cJearly discloses that the ultimate 
Adult Kducation System is comprehensive in scope , far-reaching in educa- 
tional impact, and unpies edented as a unified approach l.o the education 
of adults. The educational technology and methodology for the creation 
of such a system already exists in one form or another. The educational 
ingredients are all available, but the finished product is n(n yet in 
full view. The creative process is just beginning. There is i.eed to 
invent. There is need to explore. There is need to experiment. There 
is need to prove and to improve on adult pedagogy. There is need to 
be hol(^. And there is need to be adventurous. The potential for success 
in the formation of a comprehensive Adult lulucation System is high but 
rhetoric alone will not achieve it. A concrete plan is needed. A plan 
that is clear in direction, but one that is methodical, constructive and 
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niul gradual in progress. The plan embodies the principle of gradualism 
calling for a modest beginning wliich lays the foundation for the 
ultimate creation of a full scale Adult Kducation System for Massachusetts. 
Clearly, it is neither practical nor prudent to simply superimpose a 
comprehensive Adult Education System of the scope described in this 
writing on the existing educational pattern within the state. The 
ramifications of such a superimposition on the present system of higher 
ediit at ion cannot he easily foreseen. In addition, the suggested Adult 
Education System for the Commonwealth represents a pioneer movement 
in which many elements would require further development and refinement. 
Tluis, it would seem both appropriate and reasonable to create the ultimate 
Adult Education System in two phases. The first phase would be focused 
on a concentrated experimental pilot operation designed to pave f.he 
way for the full development of the system under Phase II. At the 
conclusion of Phase I, however, the results will be known and a valid 
plan for Phase II can be drafted at tfiat time based on previous experience 
gained during Phase I. 

The detailed step-by step plan of <ietioii presented below constitutes 
Phase T in the creation of an Adult FIducation System in Massachusetts. 
Step I. T he Creation of an Interim Covorn ing j\oa.rd 

It is well known in the educational profession that effective pro- 
gress in the learning can occur only if one starts "where the student 
is". Similarly, real progress can be made in the creation of an Adult 
Education System if we start "where we are" and plan accordingly. Let 
us summarise the present state of adult education in Massachusetts. 
There is no comprehensive Adult Education System. There is no body 
or state agency directly or indirectly responsible for the type of 
Adult Education system presented in tiAa study. There is, however, a 
Governor's Task l^orce currently studying the possibility of establishing 
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an Open University in Massachusetts. The curriculum committee of the 
Task Force, in its study of non-traditional approaches to adult educa- 
tion, has found that the need for adult education is much broader in 
scope than degree programs. The Task Force, as of June 1974, had 
reached no agreement regarding the specific functions and respon- 
sibilities of Open Learning Centers or of the Massachusetts Open 
University. Neither was there any consensus with resperc to curriculum 
structure of budgetary matters. 

In view of the foregoing summary, it is suggested that an interim 
commission, consisting primarily of professionals dedicated to and 
familiar with adult education, be established. This commission would 
be responsible to the existing Board of Higher Kducation which would 
assume direct supervision over the Massachusetts Adult Education 
system in a temporary (Phase I) basis. Its authority would be limited 
in some respects. Filxcluded from this authority would be continuing 
education programs, evening divisions of college programs, and the like. 
Included in its authority would be all programs or instruction involving 
Occupation and Basic Adult Education and the Massachusetts Open University 
as defined earlier in this chapter. The Commission should include 
representatives from each of the five sectors of public higher education, 
from private colleges and universities, from proprietary schools, from 
public schools, vocational schools, business and industry and present 
Task Force. 

The Commissi o n for Adult Education 

It is suggested that a Commission consisting of the following 
members be created: 

Source of Mejn bersh^ij) Su ggested N umber 

President (or designee) Univ. of Mass. 1 
President (or designee) State Colleges 1 
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SufiR esteci Numb er 



President (or designee) Lowell Univ. 



1 



President (or designee) Southeastern Mass, Univ. 



1 



President (or designee) Community Colleges 



1 



President (or designee) private colleges and univ. 



3 



Commissioner (or designee) public scliools 



1 



Vocational (or designee)vocational ochools 



1 



Presenl Task Force-Open University * 
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^Appointed by Governor 

The Commission would reniain in force during Phase I and exercise 
all the duties, powers, and responsibilities normally ascribed to an 
educational governing board within the limits sot forth in its creation. 
It would set policy, develop both long and short range goals, approve 
budget requests, employ staff, set forth administrative guidelines 
and oversee the general operation. The President of the Massachusetts 
Adult Education System employed by this Comriiission would serve its 
executive officer. 
Step II . Initial Pl annin g 

Once the Commission is established and organised, it should 
determine the extent of its initial thrust and request funding from 
the CommonvN/eaith of Massachusetts to employ principal staff for planning 
and preliminary activity leading to the birth of three or four Regional 
Adult Education Centers in various parts of the State. 
Limited Beginn ing 

It is suggested that the inauguration of the Massachusetts Adult 
Education System be modest in size, broad in scope of educational 
services and selective in initial emphasis. Research and development 
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and continuous assessement of tl)o outcomes related to Adult F.ducatlon 
System should be one of t!ie basic functions of IMiase !• in this way, 
a sound foundation can be laid for the eventual development of a full 
scale AduJt Education System for Massacluisetts. It would be sheer folly 
to plun{]P immediately into a full size operation of a system which is 
still at the conceptual stage. It is wiser to advance slowly at first 
in tiiis particular instance, and take positive action based on the 
findings of a well conceived and staffed research, development and 
assessment unit. 

i!li*J!^L^lL. " f j^fh^cation Centers at the Outset 

It is sugj^ested that no more than four nor fewer than two centers 
Pilot Study be established initially. They are listed in order of priority based on 

a qualitative judgment of overall need. 

1) One Adult Hducation Center should serve the Greater Boston area 
could be located on one of the campuses listed below, 

a. Bunker Hill Community College 

b. Boston State College 

c. University of Massachusetts at Boston 

d. On one of the private college campuses 

2) One Adult Education Center shouJd serve Southeastern Massachusetts 
and could be located either- 

a. Bristol Community College 

b. Southeastern Massachusetts University 

c. Brldgcwater State College 

d. Private college campus 

3) Om- Adult Kducation Center should serve Northeastern Massachusetts 
and be located either- 

a. Northern Kssex Community College 
Q h, Lowell University 

ERIC lis 
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c. Salem Sfale College 

d. IM ivnto college campus 

Or, this Center could serve Central Massachusetts and be located at 
either- 

a. Quinsigamond Community College 

b. Worcester State College 

c. Fitchburg State College 

d. Private college campus 

A) One Center should serve Western Massachusetts and could be 
located at either- 

a. Springfield Technical Community College 
I). Holyoke Community College 

c. West field Community College 

d. Private college campus 

In locating the several Adult Education Centers on coIIoro campuses, 
it is strongly recommended that no singli' type of campus be selected 
for all of them. From a purely experimental point of view it would be 
ideal if one Center could be located on each type of campus— -one on 
a university campus, one on a state college campus, one on a community 
college campus and one on a private college campus, 
^te^^llj. Staffing and Fundi ng-First Ye ar 

In determining the initial budget request, for the first year, it 
is suggested that the following positions be created and funded for the 
central administrative office. 

1- Pre sid ent 

The President will serve a dual function during Phase I* In 
addition Lo the duties of President, he will serve as the Kxecntive 
Director, Massachusetts Open University and Adult Education. 
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2 • P LFiLL^ or PLa ni ung) Coo r dination a nd Hudge t 

Since Phase T lays the groundwork for Phase 11, this staff 
member will bo responsible for prese and future planning in the 
development of the Adult FCducation System and for all budgetary matters. 
He will also assist Regional Directors in coordinating programs with 
the seve^ral existing educational institutions. 

^* l)i rector of Re sea rch and Assessmen t 

Research-the It is essential that such a professional person be employed 

key to 

intelligent during Phase I. He could serve a dual role. In addition to directing 
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research and development and making continuous assessments of the 
effect iveuL'Ss of the venture, he will be responsible for developing 
instructional materials for the Regional Centers. 
^ • A ncil lary and S ecreta r ial Staff 

In developing the budget for the Central Administration Staff 
for the first year, it is essential that funds also be provided for 
at least: 

a. Three staff assistant persons-professional lo assist 
pr i no ipal administ rators 

b. l''our secretaries 
5* ptlier Costs 

The initial budget should include fun(Ls for items such as: 
a. Ki'ntal of office space 
b» Telephone 

c. Office equipment 

d. Stationary and supplies 

e. Postage 

f . Travel 

g» Conferences in ((^ntral office 
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h. Funds for negotiating with cooperating institutions for 
special programs, equipment or space in anticipation of 
milking thti Regional Adult Education Centers operative 

i. Funds for thc^ production of instructional materials or 
programs. (Student home study kits, correspondence courses, 
tapes, etc. 

Step IV. Staffing and Funding for the Second Year Requested During 
the First Year 

First year Anti cipated Accomplishments for the Fi rst Year 
expectations 

Hopefully, by the end of the first year after the Commission becomes 
operative the following measures will have been accomplished: 

a. The central staff will have been hired and have been 
working for the major part of a year. 

b. The President together with his staff will have developed 
concrete plans for the operation of a number of i^egional 
Adult Education Centers and will have presented them to 
the ('ommission for approval. 

c. The Commission will have adopted policies and general pro- 
cedures for the initial operation of the system. 

d. The Regional Centers will have hi^cn selected and arrangements 
will have been made for housing them. 

e. The initial academic or vocational thrusts in Adult Education 
will have been determined by the President and his staff and 
will have been approved by the Commission. 

f. Cooperative action among the various institutions of learning 
will have been explored in line with the anticipated initial 
needs of the system. 
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Fun dLng Con t ral Of rice-Second Year of Ope ration 

There should be no need for substantial increase in the budget in 
the central office for the .second year otiier than step increases and 
cost of living allowance. There may be a need for some increase in 
funds for the development and production of instructional materials 
in preparation for the operation of the Regional Adult Education Centers, 
Funds for Sta ff i nj;^ Each Adult Kducation Center During the Second Year 

The budget request for each planned Regional Adult Education Center 
should inclucb funds for the following items: 

1 • H irec to£;-Re^ional Adult Education Center 

During Phase I the Director will serve two functions. In 

Second Year 

Staffing addition to the duties and responsibilities of the Director, he will 

also assume the role of the Associate Director, Massachusetts Open 
University. 

2. Associate Director -Testing, A dvifKMiient and S tudent Services 
Tliis staff member will probably iiave more than a full load 

Ln his capacity of Director Student Services. It is conceivable that 

he will need a professional assistant when the* Center becomes operational 

3 . A ssocj^ate Direc^^^^ Basic Adult Educa tion 

This staff member will assume two roles during Phase 1 of the 
development of the Massachusetts Adult Education System. He will also 
be responsible for Adult Occupational Programs. 
^* A ncillary, a nd Secr etarial Staff 
Each Center should also include: 

One Staff Assistant-lie will be assigned Lo the Director in 
helping to facilitate activities of the Center. 
Three secretaries 
One recept ionist 
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5. Oilier Costs 

Second year funding sliould also include funds for the following 
items in eaci) Regional Center. 

a. Kental of spac^ 

b. Telephone 

c. Office equipment 

d. Stationary and supplies 

e. Postage 

f. Travel 

g. Regional Conferences 

Step V. Funding for the Tii i rd Year Requested i)ur ing Second Year 

Anticipated At the completion of the second year, it can be reasonably expected 

accomplish- 
ments during a. T*at the Commission iias finalized policies, procedures 

second year 

and guidelines in sufficient detail to make each of the 
Regional Centers operational. 

b. That the central staff has made all arrangments with the 
cooperating institutions for tiie initial operation of 
the Adult Education Programs. 

c. That the central staff together with the Director of each 
Regional Center is, at least, prepared to initiate: 

1) The operation of the Massacluisctts Open University, 

2) The operation of an Advanced Basic Adult Education 
Program preparing adults for either the liigii school 
equivalency certificate or for **entry to college- 
level work" as freshmen In the various colleges. 

3) The operation of occupation(vocational)programsin 
one or two areas of learning with plans for expansion 
into other fields. 
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A) The planning phases for the expansion of Primary and 
Tntermedinte Basic Adult Education including cost of 
anticipated staffing, rentals and materials. 

d. That the central office, together with each Regional Director 
is in the process of making ready for instant use programs 
and instructional materials not regionally available. 

e. That maximum use of courses, progran;s, staff and facilities, 
in existing schools and colleges has been mobilized on a 
cooperntive b/isis among the several participating institutions 
within the respective region. 

Funding Requested During Second Year 
1. Funds for the Central Office 

No increase in personnel is anticipated in the central office. 
Additional funding would be needed primarily to cover cost increases* 
and production of new instructional materials. 
2- Funds f or the Regional Offices 

In addition to funds for normal cost increases, each Regional 
Office will need funds for; 

a. One receptionist-secretary 

b. One staff assistant to work with the Associate Director-Basic 
Adul t Kducnt ion 

c. One Counselor to assist the Associate Director of Counseling 

d. Compensation to cooperative institutions for programs and 
courses not normally offered by them 

e. Programs of instruction in Occupational or Basic Adult Educa- 
tion provided by the Regional Center. Such f . would include 
the cost of Leaching staff, rentals and instructional materials 
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^SS^ P Vl- lil Rh Level Planni ng. 

During the third year, the Board of Higher Kducation should consider 
estahl ishing a permanent governing board for tlie lassachuset ts Adult 
Kduc«ition System. The Commission should be prepared to make at least 
a tentative recommendation to the Board of Higher Education at this time. 
The Board of Higher Education will then be in a position to sponsor 
legislation or take any other appropriate action before the Commission 
terminates its function at the end of the fourth year. 

In the normal course of events, the Commission will keep the 
Board of Higher Kducation fully informed of its progress including a 
prognosis of the actual or probable success of the undertaking. Thus, 
the Board of Higher Kducation will have ample information and lead time 
to conceive and create an appropriate permanent Board of Covcrnance 
for the Massachusetts Adult Education System. 

ite£_V^L-- .i^ujyijnp Fou rth Year R equested Dur ing the Third Year 

The fourth year Is envisioned as a time for re-assessment and 
planning. No additional staffing or programming is anticipated. Each 
Regional Center should concentrate on st renml i n ing its efforts without 
additional staffing during this fourth year. Effectiveness of the 
programs thus far developed should be reviewed and re-assessed on the 
strengths and weaknesses of the operation. Compri*h'cnsive reports 
should be made by each Regional Director to the President who will in 
turn present his conclusions and recommendations to the Commission based 
on ali available research data and information from each Regional 
Center. The Commission, not later than the middle of the fourth year, 
will submit its recommendations to the Board ol Higher Education regarding 
the future developments of the Massachusetts Adult Education System. 

Upon reccli)L of the final report from the Commission as indicated 
above, tiie Board of Higher Education will tnke whatever final action 
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is tUH!e^j^jary to establish a permanent Board of Trustees for Adult 
Education, if this action is warranted at that time^ 
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Stoj) VIII, jC: onclusion of Pha se I 

By the end of the fourth year, fhe Board of Higher Education 
should be prepared to turn the governance of the Adult Education System 
over to a more permanent governing body. It is assumed, of course, 
that the Board of Higher Education has had the advantage of a continuous 
evaluation of the undertaking from its inception four years earlier 
an.i that it has worked closely with the Commission and the President 
in dotorming the most appropriate governing hoard for this enterprise. 
It is also presumed that the Board of Higher Kducation has sought and 
received legislative support for the establishmf.Mit of a permanent 
Adult education System in the Commonwealth. It is strongly suggested 
that the new board be created and organized not later than the middle 
of Lhc fourth year, so that tlie Commission and the permanent board 
can work together for a half-year m order to provide continuity. 

According to this proposal. Phase 1 is terminated at the end of 
the fourth year. The new Coverning Board will inaugurate Phase TI 
at the beginning of the fifth year. 

PUTLIN K OF PHASE 1 1 
Phase II marks the beginning of the second stage in the development 
of an effective Adult Education System for Massachusetts. After four 
years of accumulated research and experience in a pilot program, the 
Board of Hightr Kducation will be able to determine the future direction 
and growth of tlie fledgling Adult Kducation System. The hypothesis 
underlying the need, scope and substance of the system will hopefully 
have been tested and validated by that time. Thus, the Board of Higher 
Education can be in the enviable position of triggering the release 
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of the full potential of adult education in Massachusetts and of bringing 
it to full fruition within a decade with the help of a conscientious 
legislature and a dedicated group of state officials and professional 
educators* 

Phase II cannot obviously be set forth with the same degree of 
specificity as was possible in discussing Phase I. Nevertheless, the 
general character of the future expansion of the Adult Mueatioh System 
can be described in less precise terms. Under Phase II, it can be 
reasonably expected: 

1. That ihe number of Adult Education Centers in Massachusetts 
will increase to about fifteen. They are likely to be distributed 
as follows: 

Area Numbe r 
Western Massachusetts 3 
Central Massachusetts 2 
Western Boston Suburb 1 
Nortnern Boston Suburb 1 
Southern Boston Suburb 1 
Northea*;L Massachusetts 2 
Southeastern Massachusetts 2 
Boston and environs 3 
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2. That the Massachusetts Open University, independently or in 
cooperation with existing institutions, will offer the Associate Degree, 
Bachelor's Degree and Master's Degree using a multitude of Innovative 
and non-trad It lonal approaches. 

3. That Adult Occupationa IHducation will provide trainiiu;, re-training 
and refresher programs to a vast number of adults involving a multitude 

of skills. 

'U7 
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4. That Primary, Intermediate and Advanced Basic Adult Education 
will be easily accessible to any adult desiring it. The programs will 
-be personalized along the lines currently used in Long Beach City College 

(California) or its equivalent. 

5. That personalized Basic Adult Education will include programs 
in which English is a second language, particularly for persons wHose 
native tongue is Spanish and Portuguese. 

6. That personalized Basic Adult Education Programs will be designed 
for the educationally disadvantaged preparing them to enter freshman 
le\;el courses in college without ''watering down" prt?sent college standards 
of performance, or for better job in line with the abilities and interests 
of the individual. 

7. That the potential for the instant training ol workers for • ->w 
industry considering to locate^ in Massachusetts via the Adult Education 
System will be extremely attractive to industries considering expansion. 

8. That the aggregrti5 of the wage and salary increases of Individuals 
who participated in adult education programs will, over the productive 
life of the students more than pay for the cost of opirating the adult 
education system through corresponding increases in i)ot h tlie state Income 
and sales taxes 

9. That non-traditional education will he develojU'd for both the 
Ooon University and Basic Adult Education and become universally available 
to all adults In the Commonwealth. 



Discussion of the Su gges ted PJ aj?„L^X J^jfL^lgjl^ "J ' ^ ^ ^J:lkJ!^ 
L'nde rlying Philosophy 

In deriving the proposed plan for an Adult Education System for 
Massachusetts, it was postulated that any pioneer venture, sucli as this, 
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Gradual start should advance gradually at first, one solid step at a time, and at 
with rapid 

acceleration an accelerated rate as more research and experimental data is gathered, 
analyzed and translated into constructive and positive future action. 
The basic philosophy in this approach is to ^'make haste slowly." In a 
sense, the plan is designed to keep one foot solidly planted on one 
stone while the other foot is probing for another equally solid stepping 
stone submerged in a str-sam among lily pads. The next step forward is 
not taken until it is fairly certain that the n^wly discovered stone 
is as sound as the preceding one. 

In this case, the application of the principle of gradualism is 
fully justified. There is at thiF time no comparable comprehensive 
Adult Education System in America from wnich to draw information. 
There are, of course, parts of the proposed system operating in one 
form or another. But, the effectivness of the proposed Adult Education 
System depends greatly upon how these parts are combined and upon the 
creation and assimilation of new ones. Progress must remain fluid. Thus, 
the nature of this proposal demands not only that progress be gradual 
hut also that it be re versible . In other words, if a step was taken in 
what appeared to be a promising direction and it turned out to be 
disappointing, it should be possible to "hack-step" and repeat the 
probing process. 
Action in Relation to Time 

In accordance with the foregoing philosophy, the time plan for 
action is designed to move slowly at first in Phase 1 and very rapidly 
under phase H, The time line, for the purpose of this discussion, 
begins when the Commission has been appointed and is organ ix.cd for 
action. Thus, "time J'.ero" is when the Commission is organix.ed for 
action. 
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Fi rst Yea r 

From the standpoint of funding, the first year is unique. Funds 
are needed for two purposes. It is necessary to have funds available 
for the initial staffing of the central office during the first year. 
It is also imperative that funds be requested during the first year . 
for the staffing of a limited number of Adult Education Centers to 
be established during the second year so that these Centers can be - 
come operational during the third year. It might simplify natters, 
however, if the Board of Higher Education could request the necessary 
funds to establish the centra] office prior to or at the time it 
establishes the Commission, In this way, the Commission, once organized, 
can proceed quickly in the search and selection of a President, who, 
once employed, will recommend the hiring of additional staff members 
who could begin their duties, hopefully, before the end of the first 
year. 

Second Year 

During the second year, the central office will be fully operative. 
The President and his staff will be reconunend ing policies, guidelines 
and personnel for the several Adult Education Centers to the Commission. 
During the second year, these Centers will become staffed at full 
strength and preparations will be made for the initial operation of 
the Adult Education System at the beginning of the third year. Also, 
during the second year, the Commission will submit its budget request 
to the Board of Higher Education for the initial operation of selected 
elements of the Adult Education System during the third year. 
Third Ye ar 

After two years of staffing and pl<inning, the Massachusetts Adult 
Education System is in functional readiness lor activation at the be- 
ginning of the third year. Hopefully, the Massachusetts Open University 
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can bo energized at this lime. Also, it is reasonable to assume that 
a fairly well developed Advanced Basic Adult Education program is 
ready to serve adults who are not quite prepared to undertake "college- 
level" work. As soon as this program becomes operative, those agencies 
currently involved in this activity, because no one else was doing it, 
can re-direct their financial and human resources in fulfilling the 
primary function of that institution. This is also a time for self- 
evaluation by the Commission in relation to the objectives of the 
system. 
Fourth Year 

The fourth year is envisioned primarily as one of consolidation, 
evaluation and strengthening. It is not one of expansion or growth, 
but rather one of self-assessment, re-- -amination, re-affirmation and, 
if needed, re-direction . 

During this year, the Commission makes its recommendations to 

Phase I ends- the Board of Higher Education regarding the future of the system. If 
Phase II 

begins the studies and research indicate that the system has lived up to its 

expectations or can be made to do so, the Board of Higher Education 
will take the necessary action to establish a permanent governing body 
for the system. During the middle of the fourth year, a Board of 
Trustees, or is equivalent, should be named and organized so that it 
can work with the Commission during the last six months of the life 
of the Commission. In this manner, it is possible to provide a period 
of transition between the phasing out of the Commission and the intro- 
duction of a Governing Board of Trustees. 
Fifth Year 

Period of The beginning of the fifth year ushers in Phase II of the Adul*" 

rapid 

growth Education System. A permanent [governing board is in power. The pile 

system has produced a wealth of valuable information. A rapid growtli 
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in both the number of Adult Education Centers and the scope of their 
services can be anticipated according to demonstrated public demand. 
The emphasis of the Adult Education System can be adjusted and re-adjusted. 
The new Governing Board, together with its professional staff, will be 
in an excellent position to submit its long-range plans to the Board of 
Higher Education for review and reaction. The new Board can prepare 
a five year projection budget related to expected educational outcomes. 
It can specify staffing requirements at the various existing and pro- 
posed Regional Centers as well as indicate additional personnel needs 
in the central office. And finally, the long range plan can present 
and explain an expansion of services for adults, together with an 
objective assessment of the effectiveness of the services rendered 
thus far. 
The Time Line 

A diagram of the suggested time line is presented on page 116a 
This time action diagram is a visual representation of the thoughts 
presented in this section. It gives a quick overview of the time 
element associated with the development of the Massachusetts Adult 
Education System. 

Budgetary Implicat i ons 
Any enterprise of the magnitude suggested in this proposal must, 
as a practical matter, be concerned with cost. This proposal is 
specially designed so that the overall cost of adult education can be 
controlled. From the outset, the writer was conscious of the financial 
aspects of an Adult Education System and devised the system in such a 
manner that it can be easily tailored to fit the level of expenditure 
allocated to it at any given time. 
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Tho cosL of uperaLing Liu* CMiLire system can he conLroiled in 
several ways. First and foremost, it is n simple maMer to limit the 
number of Regional Centers. For example, if only a single center were 
desired, the centra] staff couLd well serve the major needs of tlie 
system. Thus the cost would be quite minimal. On the other hand, the 
number of centers could range to al)out fifteen, in which case the cost 
would rise proportionally. For reasons of economic efficiency, it is 
strongly recommended, however, that not fewer than three centers be. 
considered, and preferably four. Another effective way of controlling 
costs is to limit the scope of educational services. Here again, it 
is5trongly urged that the scope of the services include at least the 
Massachusetts Open University and the Advanced Basic Adult Kducation 
Program. If at all possible, occupational training should also be 
included. 

Initial Budget for First Year 
^ • ^otnniission Kxpense 

a. Secretarial services $3,600.00 

b. Postage, teJei)hone 600.00 

c. Stationary, office supplies 800.00 

d. Office en.iipment 1,600.00 

e. Travel 2,000.00 

f. Consultant Services 5,000.00 

g. Rental of space 2,400. 00 

Total Commission Expense $18,000.00 
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Totnl Brought Forward $18,000.00 
2. Central Office 

a. President $40,000.00 

b. Director Planning & Budget 20,000.00 

c. Director Research & Develop- 
ment 25,000.00 

d. Four secretaries 25,000.00 

e. Three staff assistants 27,000.00 

f. Rental office space 5,000.00 

g. Telephone 4,000.00 

h. Office equipment 11,000.00 

i. Stationery and supplies 3,000.00 

j. Postage 1,500.00 

k. Travel 6,500.00 

1. Instructional materials- 
production and equipment 20,500.00 

m. For services from coopera- 
ting agencies 20,000. 00 

208,500.00 

Total budget for First Year $226,500.00 

II. Budget for Second Year 
1. Central Office 

a. Previous year salaries 137,000.00 

b. Rental 5,000.00 

c. Telephone(4,000)Postage 1,500. 5,500.00 

d. Stationery and supplies 4,000.00 

e. Instructional materials- 
production and equipment 64,000.00 

f. Services cooperating agencies 20,000.00 

g. Travel 6,500.00 

h. Salary increments 8,000.00 

gj^^" Total $250,000.00 
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2. Four Regional Centers 

a. Director Regional Adult Educa. Center $30,000.00 

b. Assoc. Director, Testing, Advisement 25,000.00 

c. Assoc. Director Basic Adult Educa. 25,000.00 

d. Staff assistants 9,000.00 
c. Three secretaries 18,000.00 

Total Personnel $107,000.00 

f. Rental space 10,000.00 

g. Telephone 5,000.00 

h. Office equipment 12,000.00 

i. Stationery and supplies 5,000.00 
j. Postage 2,000.00 
k. Travel 4,000.00 

1. Regional conferences 5,000.00 43,000.00 
Total for one Center $150,000.00 

Total Cost for Four Centers $600,000.00 

Total Budget for Second Year $850,000.00 
III. Budget for Third Year 

* 

1 C entral Office 

a. Previous year salaries 145,000.00 

b. Other costs 105,000.00 

c. Salary increments 8,700.00 

d. Instructional materials 500,000. 00 
2. Four Regional Centers 

a. Previous year salaries 428,000.00 

b. Other-less equipment 124,000.00 

c. Salary increments 25,000.00 

d. Salaries-instructional 400,000.00 
Total Budget for Third Year $1,236,000.00 
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IV> Budget for Fourth Year 
1. Central Office 

a. Previous year salaries $153,700.00 

b. Other costs-previous year 605,000.00 

c. Salary increments 9,3C0.00 

d. Instrucnional materials-additions 100,000.00 
2 • Four Regional Centers 

a. Previous year salaries 454,680.00 

b. Other costs-previous year 523,000.00 

c. Salary increments 27,300.00 

d. Additional instructional services 2,000,000.00 
Total Budget for Fourth Year $ 3,872,980.00 

Educational Returns for Funds Expended 

During the fourth year, it is anticipated that about 4000 full 
time equivalent students can be served by the system. If it is assumed 
that students will be taking 1/4 of a full load, as many as 16,000 
different students could participate in the adult education program 
through the four Regional Ad\ilt Education Centers. Realistically, 
it is not likely that this potential enrollment will be reached during 
the fourth year due to the pioneering nature of this endeavor. However, 
the economic efficiency of the system will improve dramatically as new 
knowledge about adult educ^K.ion can be used to develop more effective 
practices in che education of adults. 
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Analysos of tlio P roposed Budget 

In order to put the suggested four year budget for the creation 
and Phase I of the Massachusetts Adult Education System in proper per- 
spective, it might be helpful to present, a brief sketch of the historical 
and philosophical aspects associated with education and public spending 
in the Commonwealth. For the past three hundred years, Massachustts 
has been from time to time the undisputed leader in education in the 
United States. On April 14, 1642, the General Court passed the "Satan 
Deluder Act" which marked the birth c'* ' nblic education in America. 
Five years later, in 1647, the General . urt of Massachusetts scored 
another first by decreeing that the citizens of the Commonwealth could 
be taxed to support and maintain public education. In 1821, the first 
public high school in the country was established in Boston and for the 
first time in America had a state legislature allowed public funds to 
be used for education above "grammar school." During tlus same period, 
the first Teachers College in the United States was established in 
Barre, Massachusetts, a second was located in Lexington and a third in 
Bridgewater. The first two were later discontinued, but Bridgewater State 
College still remains as the oldest former Teachers College still in 
operation in America. Historically, it cannot be denied that these 
"firsts" have had a profound and lasting influence in shaping the educa- 
tion of America. But, the saga of leadership does not end with these 
feats. There have also been a number of othrr important firsts in 
Massachusetts^ in guidance, in kindergarten programs and instructional 
methodology. Hopefully, the time is at hand when Massachusetts can 
assume national leadership in adult education by creating the first 
comprehensive Adult Education System in America by 1975, thus maintaining 
its proven traHi .ions of the past. 
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The General Court of Massachusetts has also been very receptive 
to innovative proposals even before the need for them were perceived 
nationally. An excellent recent example is the adoption of "no-fault 
motor vehicle insurance." The case for tlie urgent need of a comprehensive 
Adult Education System in America has already been made. Its funding 
is paramount in meeting this demonstrated need. Philosopiiically , it is 
axiomatic that if public funds are spent effic iently and effectively for 
needed public services, such expenditures are justifiable a priori. 
Further, if such funds are of benefit to the society as a whole, as 
adult education is, and if adult educational opportunities are available 
to all who desire them for self-improvement, it follows that such spending 
represents a responsible and wise management of public funds. 
Rationale Underlying the Proposed F^udget 

The primary goal of this suggested budget is to request, and hope- 
fully, receive, only such funds that are both necessary and sufficient 
to accomplish the purposes set forth for a given year. A review of the 
requests for each year clearly demonstrate this principle. Padding of 
budgets should be avoided. 

During the first year, it is expected that the Commission will be 
created and that the President and his immeHiatc staff will be employed. 
It is also expected that all professional persons in the central office 
will be working for part of the year depending upon the speed with which 
search, selection and employment can be accomplished. By the* end of 
the first year, the central office should have been able to present 
policies, procedures and plans for the establishment of a number of 
Regional Centers to the Commission. Complete job descriptions for the 
Regional Directors would be ready in accordance with tiie functions 
initially ascribed to Regional Centers. Statements of the qual i fications 
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of other personnel envisioned for each Regional Center should be 
prepared at least in outline form. Estimates of all projected costs, 
including stalf, equipment, supplies and other related needs should be 
estimated as realistically as possible and fully justified. 

The budget for the second year is necessary and sufficient to 
complete the staffing of the Regional Centers and to make all preparations 
for launching the adult education program at the beginning of the third 
year. The central office will have had a year to consolidate and stream 
line its operation. It will have the strength to greatly assist the 
Regional Directors in planning, coordinating and in the production of 
instructional materials and programs. By the end of the second year, 
all of the staff for a limited number of Regional Centers would have 
been employed aad would be in a position to embark on the Massachusetts 
Open University program as well as laying the groundwork for one or two 
Basic Adul^ Education Programs. 

The budget for the third year sets the Adult Education Program in 
motion. The substantial increase in expenditures is required at this 
time to pay th.- salaries of part and fulJ-time teachers and tutors, to 
compensate cooperating institutions for educational services provided 
by them and to produce special teaching materials and student home 
study kits used by students in the program. Also there is need to expend 
additional funds ^or research, development, and self-evaluation associated 
with the operation. The information resulting from this important 
activity will serve as a basis for making future plans. 

The funds requested for the fourth year are necessary and sufficient 
to have accomplished the objectives listed below; 

1. The central office will have achieved maximum effective output for 
the limited Adult Education Programs. 
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2. Hach Regional Office, by this time, is in full effective 
operation and in a position to enrich and expand its services. 

3. The Massachut,8tts Open University should be well established 
and organized by the end of the fourth year. 

4. The Adult Education System should be in readiness to introduce 
a substantial program in advanced Basic Adult Education and in Adult 
Occupational Training at the end of the fourth year. 

5. The expenditures devoted to research and evaluation during the 
previous three years should bear valuable fruit from about the middle 
of the third year to the middle of the fourth year. The Director of 
Research should be able to provide the Commission with a wealth of 
information supporting recommendations for the future development 

of the system. 

6. The Board of Higher Education will have had sufficient informa- 
tion from its pilot studies by the end of the fourth year to make 
intelligent decisions with relation to the direction and nature of 

the Adult Education System and to create a permanent Governing Board, 
if this action is warranted at that time. 

Summary of Expected Outcomes from Proposed Budge t 

It is reasonable to assume that the suggested funding is necessary 
and sufficient: 

1. To get the central office started and developing a plan of 
action by the end of the first year. 

2. To continue the planning activities of the central office and 
to get four Regional Offices started and working by the end of the 
second year. 

'Lit 
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3. To set the Adult Education System in motion at the beginning 
of the third year. Students should be enrolled in at least the 
Massachusects Open University during the third year. 

4. To expand and strengthen the Adult Education Program during the 
fourth year when the Massachusetts Open University should be in full 
swing and the Basic Adult Education Programs are in their beginning 
stages. 

5. To develop the Massachusetts Adult Education System to the 
point where its control can be transferred from tb^ Commission to a 
Board of Trustees or its equivalent by the end of the fourth year* 

The proposed budget may be considered frugal by those x^;ho believe 
that massive infusion of funds are necessary to achieve desired results 
in a comprehensive program in adult eduction. The writer does not 
subscribe to this philosophy. What is important, however, that sufficient 
funds be provided to insure maximum progress in the creation and develop- 
ment of the Massachusetts Adult Education System . The proposed bf 's^t 
is designed to accomplish this goal. The funds requested are necessary 
and sufiicient to support the creation of an Adult Education System in 
a manner that is gradual in development, orderly in growth and sequentially 
positive in action. This proposed "educational firs'"" for Massachusetts 
is financially attainable, educationally sound and economically desirable. 
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